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Tue Senate adjourned on Saturday without 
confirming Mr. Statham as Postmaster at 
Lynebburg. Senator Ferry, as chairman of 
the Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, 
was instructed by the Republican caucus on 
Saturday morning to consult Senator Mahone 
and invite him to join in a request to the Pres- 
ident to recall the nomination. The Presi- 
dent, on being asked, refused to do so. This 
being reported to the Senate, the Republicans 
succeeded in getting the consideration of the 
matter passed over, after which an ad- 
journment was carried. It was understcod 
that the President would thereupon immii- 
ately appoint Statham. The struggle will 
therefore have to be renewed in Decem- 
ber. The Democrats claim the postponement 
as a victory, on the ground that though the 
Administration promise the Readjusters all 
the patronage in Virginia, they cannot ‘‘de- 
liver the goods.” Moreover, Senator Hill 
seized the opportunity of denouncing by reso- 
lution the practice of making appointments in 
the Federal civil service for the purpose of 
influencing State clections as ‘‘ dangerous to 
the perpetuity of our institutions.” 
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The New York 7imcs denounces the oppo- 
sition of the Democrats to Statham’s nomina- 
tion on civil-service reform grounds, and _ par- 
ticularly rebukes Senator Hill’s protest as 
hypocritical, inasmuch as the Democrats have 
been, age, and would be again guilty of using 
Federal appointments to influence State 
elections. This may be true—it probably 
is true; but even if it be true, it does 
not make the practice any the less objectiona- 
ble. It was right for President Arthur to dis- 
miss Wilson because he was a defaulter, but it 
was not right to choose his successor for any 
other reason than the good of the service. It 
was an abuse of the appointing power to select 
him with a view of helping Mahone or any 
other man to win the State election. The 
knowledge that he owed his appointment to 
such a consideration would surely have de- 
moralized Statham and all his subordinates, 
and set a bad example to every other postmaster 
in the country. So that whatever the motives 
of the Democrats in resisting the confirmation 
—and we do not rate them highly—it is not 
to be regretted that the Virginians of both 
parties should see that such arrangements can- 
not be carried out, and should hear, from 
some source, that they are injurious to the 
public service. Let Statham be appointed, if 
he be the best man for that office, but let him 
be appointed with the clear understanding 
that the sole duty of his office is to sort, de- 
liver, and forward letters, cash and issue 
money orders, and render just and true ac- 
counts, 


As to the hypocrisy of the Democrats, we 
are willing that any use should be made of it 
except one : it ought not to serve as an excuse 
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for Republican reluctance to reform. The 
more wicked and corrupt the Democrats are, the 
more needful it is that the Republicans should 
be good and pure. They say themselves that 
the Democrats will never set them a good ex- 
ample, and if this be true and they wait for it, 
the plea so often heard that the Democrats are 
just as bad has about as much force as the plea 
that Satan keeps tempting people. Nochurch 


would listen for one moment to a backslider 


who said he was going to mend his ways as 
soon as Satan left off seducing him, but not 
sooner. One party or other must begin the 
work of administering the Government on 
business principles, and the duty undoubtedly 
falls to the party in power. It may be hard 
tears to many a 
politician, but in our time power brings dis- 
agreeable tasks as well as pleasant opportuni- 


to do it, and may cost salt 


ties, 


Judge Folger’s appointment as Secretary of 
the Treasury has been received with general 
favor as the best thing to be done in view of 
the failure to secure Mr. Morgan, andas that 
of a man of integrity and general capacity for 
affairs. These are the qualifications chiefly 
needed in the office now, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt that he will discharge its duties 
with credit. Asa judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals he has enjoyed a good though not 
a brilliant reputation. In the Legislature he 
was considered an excellent parliamentarian. 
There is no obvious connection between all 
this and his present position, but his appoint- 
ment is a safe one, and an honest and con- 
servative view of all legal questions which 
may arise in the Department may be expect- 
ed of him. There are no great finan- 
cial problems for him to solve, and if he ad- 
ministers the Treasury with a single eye to the 
honest collection and disbursement of the rev- 
enue, he will satisfy everybody. His views 
about patronage are, we presume, those cf a 
Stalwart; but the actual administration of the 
affairs of a Government bureau may convert 
him, as they were said to have converted Mr. 
Windom. 


Ex-Secretary Windom has during his brief 
administration of the Treasury Department 
not only achieved some remarkable financial 
successes, but he has also turned his experience 
in the management of a large branch of the 
civil service to good account. The conclusions 
he has reached as to methods of appointment 
are in the main eminently sound, and it is 
greatly to Mr. Windom’s credit that he frankly 
expresses his changed opinions upon that 
sudject. The plan advocated by him is 
this: To allot to the States respectively, as 
the existing law governing appointments in 
the Treasury Department requires, the num- 


| position to which appointment 


Nation. 


such examination to be practical, and to relate 
to the character, experience, and capacity 
of the applicant, and to the duties of the 
desired 


is 


The committee should prepare a list, grad 
uated according to merit, of those who 
pass the examination, and send the papers 
to the head of the Department at Wash 
| ington. From this examination, Mr. Win 
dom believes, persons should be selected’ 


} 


| residents 1s entitled to appointments. 
| is the application of the system of 
| titive examinations, as it has been 


| Treasury Department. 


from those highest on the list, and only be 
sent for when the State of which they ar 
This 
compe 
for some 


time in force in the Custom-House, to the 


It is equally applica 


bleto all the executive departments of the 
Government. The feature of the pro-rata 
allotment of appointments to the several States 
is not an essential, and might under cer 
tain circumstances become an embarrassing 
one. The Government should always be en 
| abled to avail itself for its service of the 


| bv sub-committees of 


best capacity the country affords, wherever it 
may be found. of 
dates at convenient places in the different States 


The examination candi 


by commissions appointed for that purpose, or 


a general civil-service 


commission, would be sufficient to give the 
people of all the States and of every part of 
| the country an even chance. The most essen 


| tial feature of the plan is that the exam 
inations be open to general competition, 
and that appointments be made from 
| those highest in the order of merit as 
| shown by the examinations. It is pleas 
| ant to learn that Mr. Windom discussed 


| this plan with President Garfield shortly be 


| during the week, but the rate 


| Was no profit in importing gold. 


fore the fatal second of July, and that the 


President regarded it with much favor 


About $1,500,000 foreign specie arrived 


for foreign ex 
change advanced at the close, 


so that there 


In our for- 


| eign trade, exports continue to fail off while 


| imports increase. 


During the last month re- 
ported (September) the imporis of the whole 
country were $2,400,000 above those of a year 
ago, while the exports 
The New York banks have strengthened their 
position by a further contraction of credits 
and by a gain of $2,700,000 in specie, so thai 
on the average for the week they held about 
$4,700,000 more reserve than the law requires. 


were $8,800,000 less. 


| The general trade of the country continues 


ber of appointments to which they would be | 


severally entitled in that department ; then to ar- 
point a carefully selected committee of three in 
each State, whose duty it should be to meet once 


| & year at some convenient place in the State, 
| and before whom any one desiring to enter 


the Government service should have the right 
to present himself er herself for examination— 





large and profitable. Early in the week the 
trunk lines advanced east-bound freight rates, 
the first move having been made by the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio roads. 
Towards the close of the week another advance 
took place, each company acting for itself, and 
without reference to the points of contention 
which caused the war last summer. At the 
Stock Exchange the speculation resulted in 
higher prices until Monday, when it was an- 
nounced that the Mechanics’ National Bank 
of Newark had stopped payment, having been 
robbed by its cashier of about $2,600,000. 
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This 


lower prices. 


news unsettled contidence and caused 


The Newark bank failure has really only 
one lesson, and that is the small impression 
produced by lessons on the financial mind. 
We believe it would be impossible to point to 
icase of bank failure through the fraud of an 
oflicer, during the last twenty years, in which 
the conditions of the fraud differed in any but 
the slightest degree from of this last 
catastrophe. In the first place the bank has 
very prosperous, with 


those 


to be long established, 
large deposits, and has to pay high dividends. 
These things of course avert suspicion and in- 
Then 


there has to be a board of wealthy directors, 


quiry, and keep the balances large. 


who feel honored by directing the bank, and 
whose names confirm the public confidence in 
almost 


it. In this country such men are 


always very busy with their own affairs, or 
have retired from business owing to age and 
infirmity, prevented 
from giving any attention to the affairs of 
the Fact, 
make 
intend 
else to do, as 1 


In either case they are 


bank. In f the very qualities which 


them te proper persons to super- 


something 


Some- 


its op rations give them 


g¢ as their vigor lasts, 


body, however, must have the active manage- 
ment of the c>2cern, and this brings on the 
scene a personage who is now almost as 
familiar a figure in the field of American 


tinance as the heavy father, or walking gentle- 
man, double-dyed villain in the theatre. 
Ife is a cashier, or sometimes a president, who 
entered the bank as a poor boy and gradually, 
by diligence, industry, and faithful attention to 
business, worked his way up, until the directors 
got into the way of leaving everything in his 
hands, and the older ones of regarding him as a 
son. He is always, too, a man of correct deport- 
ment, generally an active church member, and 
lives quietly. He seldom or never indulges in 
any display, and furnishes the local fathers 
with a model for their lazy children. In nine 
cases out of ten he really is a good fellow, 
and under ordinary circumstances would end 
his life blamelessly. But he has not got along 
very far before he finds himself released from 
the checks and restraints which the experience 
of all ages and nations has shown to be neces- 
sary for those who have the handling of 
other people’s money. In other words, he 
tinds himself exposed to temptations to which 
no one ought to expose another man’s char- 
acter and to which no wise man will ex- 
pose his own. He finds vast sums practi- 
cally within his exclusive control. He finds 
that his figures are not examined to discover 
whether they tally with the facts, and that in 
many important matters his mere word is taken 
in lieu of figures, and this in a country where 
fortunes are made every day by lucky strokes 
on the Stock Exchange. He finds, too, as in 
the case before us, that the Government Bank 
Examiner takes a great deal for granted in the 
case of a prosperous institution, or, in other 
words, assumes that the managers of such an 
institution will not attempt any great fraud. 


or 


In the present instance Baldwin, the cashier, 
has apparently been able to deceive the Ex- 
aminer for a long series of years as to the 
amount the bank had lying to its credit at its 


or whether they leave them to 
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correspondent’s in New York, and only last 
year he was able to deceive him again by de- 
livering to him with his own hands a forged 
letter from the person to whom the Examiner 
had written for a verification of his accounts. 
So that there is really nothing to be said 
about the affair except that prosperous as well 
as shaky institutions have to be managed with 
the usual business precautions. Any depositor 
or stockholder who is satisfied if the directors 
are men of high standing, and does not en- 
quire or know whether they give any per-, 
sonal attention to the affairs of the bank, 
some one 
person who has grown up under their eye, and 
in whom ‘‘ they place the utmost confidence,” 
must when these crashes come bear up like a 
man, and pocket his ife must not 
seem ‘‘ quite broken down,” or thunderstruck, 
or run about wildly enquiring how it happened. 
He knows well enough how it happened, or if 
curious in such matters, may find most of the 


losses, 


details in any old newspaper file. 


Mr. Samuel Morley, member of Parliament 
for Bristol, whom a telegraphic despatch some- 
what effusively describes as ‘‘ one of the great- 
est philanthropists in the world,” has been 
talking sound economic sense ina place where 
such talk is conspicuously needed—in the city 
of Philadelphia. ‘‘The marvel to me is,” he 
says, ‘‘ how your population consents to be so 
taxed in their daily expenditures as must be 
the result of your tariff system.” ‘‘I should 
hope,” he adds, ‘‘that some modification of 
your tariff might be secured”; and further : 
‘‘T have seen enough to satisfy me that 
many of your manufactures do not need 
protection in competition with England.” If 
Mr. Morley can convince the Pennsylvani- 


ans that the coddling period of our national | 


life has passed, or ought to have passed, and 
that the period of large and liberal competi- 
tion of this country with others should begin, 
he will accomplish a benevolent work surpass- 
ing in importance all the generous deeds 
which have promoted his wide reputation as 
a philanthropist. 


The news that the identity of the brigand 
Randazzo has been established is very satis- 
factory, but it has no bearing whatever on the 
objections raised by his counsel to the manner 
in which he was extradited. It is absolutely 
necessary, unless we are willing that our ad- 
ministration of justice in such cases should fall 
into general contempt, to have the matter tho- 
roughly sifted at Washington, Thearrest made 
in New Orleans by Mooney, the detective, is 
perhaps the most peculiar feature of the pro- 
ceeding. There has recently been published an 
‘opinion ” by the District Attorney at New 
Orleans, informing him that the warrant gave 
him full authority to make the arrest.. Now, 
what we want to know is whether this is the 
law or not. Can a United States Commission- 
er sitting in New York authorize anybody he 
pleases, without deputizing him as an officer, 
to arrest any one in any part of the United 
States who may be accused of an extradition 
crime? If he can, itis a great outrage, and 
the law ought to be changed at once, for the 
simple reason that it violates the elementary 
principle that arrests must not be made by 
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persons who are not able to compensate the 
person arrested for any wrong they may 
commit. Mooney may, for aught we know, 
a responsible man; but if he 
about the United States making arrests in 
this way, any tramp may be sent off on a kid- 
napping expedition of the same kind. And 
in cases of doubtful identity it will generally 
be much easier and more convenient for the 
extraditing Government to have the man kid 
napped by a tramp than arrested by a respon- 


sible officer. 


be may go 


The First Comptroller of the Treasury bas 
decided that Guiteau’s witnesses cannot 
paid by the Government if they reside more 
than a hundred miles from the District. The 
effect of this might be practically to cut 
Guiteau off from his chief ground of defence, 
and the difficulty can hardly be got over by a 
change of venue, for the witnesses probably 
dofiot reside in any one judicial district or 
circuit, but are scattered all over the coun- 
try. On Wednesday his counsel applied for 
more time to prepare for trial, and were given 
until November 14; the judge taking occasion 
to modify his extraordinary decision that the 
question of jurisdiction must be argued in ad- 
vance of the trial, by saying that he only meant 
that he should like this course tobe taken. Mr. 
Corkhill will be assisted on the trial by Judge 
Porter of this city, which is an assurance that 
the case will be thoroughly tried. The views 
of the District Attorney as to the nature 
of the issue presented to the court seem, to 
judge by his argument against the postpone- 
ment, to be somewhat confused. He declared 
that ‘‘what the people were waiting for was 
not that this man should be found insane,” 
but that ‘‘a sane man who assassinated the 
President should promptly expiate thayerime.”’ 
On the contrary, what the people are waiting 
for is a fair trial; and if they were not, it 
would make no difference so far as Mr. Cork- 
hill is concerned. If he will confine himself to 
doing his utmost to secure a conviction and 
not trouble himself about ‘‘the people” 
what they are waiting for, he will be doing 
his whole duty. 


be 


or 


Sitting Bull’s last account of himself and 
his plans, if true, shows that he gets more sat- 
isfaction from introspection than most white 
men. He says, for instance, what very few 
Caucasians can say, that ‘‘ he has always had 
a reason for everything he has done,” and 
that ‘‘ every act of his life has had an object 
in view,” and that ‘‘no man can say he has 
neglected to think ”—a charge which is brought 
with great success against white men nearly 
every day. He makes one other assertion which 
very few of us would venture on, viz., that 
“if he had no place in the world he 
would not be here,” and that ‘‘the fact of his 
existence entitles him to the exercise of what- 
ever influence he possesses,””’ With us the 
fact of existence gives of itself so little influ- 
ence that we never hear of any disputes over 
attempts to exercise it. Nor is every one sat- 
isfied, as Sitting Bull is, ‘‘ that he was created 
for a purpose.” In fact, great numbers of men 
are puzzled to know what they were made 
for, and so are their friends. The precise ob- 
ject of the creation of Democrats, for instance 
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is a question which vexes the mind of a great 
many old-fashioned Republicans. Passing 
from the discussion of his rua/son d’étre, how- 
ever, to more practical themes, Bull announces 
his intention to get his Sioux to settle down 
to farming, and that he is in great haste to see 
the new President so as to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Mr. Randall, the late Speaker, was the prin- 
cipal orator at a meeting of the County Demo- 
crats on Thursday night to ratify their nomi- 
nations and the platform of the County Con- 
vention, and as he confined himself to Fed- 
eral questions, we turned to his speech for the 
latest statement of Democratic doctrine on the 
more pressing topics of the day. The thing 
for which he claimed most credit for the Dem- 
ocrats was their gallant struggle in the Forty- 
sixth Congress for refunding a‘ three per cent. 
During the whole of this struggle the Republi 
cans, he said, were fighting bitterly for three and 
a half per cent., and, in order to support them- 
selves, decried the public credit, and said we 
could not borrow at three and a half. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, were uphold- 
ing the honor of the flag by maintaining that 
our credit was as good as that of England, be- 
cause our debt was likely soon to be paid, 
while that of England would never be paid 
But then Mr. Randall overlooks the fact that 
the money market does not see the matter in 
exactly the same light as the gallant Demo- 
cracy. The certainty that the interest on a 
public loan will be punctually paid being 
equally strong, the credit, measured in the 
rate of interest, of a country which is not like- 
ly to pay off the principal, or not likely to pay 
it off scon, always stands higher than that of 
a country which is sure to pay it before long. 
This may seem funny to the Congressional 
Democrats, ut it is true. The interest charges 
of the United States are actually made higher 
by the strong prospect that it will soon be out 
of debt, and for precisely the same reason 
that a long Government bond is easier to float 
than a short one. ‘The people who lend to 
great states do not feel the sort of desire for 
short reckonings which is felt by the landlords 
of Democratic halls and taverns. 


We looked in Mr. Randall’s speech with some 
eagerness, also, for an account of the Demo- 
cratic attitude towards the tariff, and especial- 
ly ‘‘the tariff for revenue only,” which the 
party demanded in the last Presidential canvass. 
We were rather surprised, therefore, to find 
him proposing the abolition of all internal- 
revenue taxes. Foreseeing that the audience 
would say that this would make it necessary to 
keep up ‘‘a high protective tariff,” the only 
answer he had to make was that ‘‘this was a 
tender subject for a Pennsylvanian to touch,” 


and that ‘‘ they ought not to be so much against | 


Pennsylvania because she manufactured,” be- 
cause New York ‘‘ manufactured more than 
Pennsylvania”; that ‘‘ there ought not to be any 
clashing,” and ‘‘ that we have one great motive 
power behind us, the agricultural interest.’ 
‘* For these reasons,” said he, ‘‘I believe we 
should have a three per cent. rate of interest, 





| secretary, we believe, of the 


should revise the tariff, abolish internal-revenue 
taxes, and the whole machine go along as | 
smoothly as can be.” We have failed for our 
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part to extract from this Mr. Randall’s opinions | be held hereafter in any one person’s hands 


or those of the party about protection. 
seems to us to be about as clear in his ideas 
about the tariff as General Hancock was, but 
not more so, when //arper’s Weekly made him 
ask, ‘‘ Whois Tariff, and why is he for revenue 
only ?” Who is Tariff? we ask Mr. Randall. 
Why is he ‘a tender subject for a Pennsyl- 
vanian?” Why, if New York manufactures 
more than Pennsylvania, should we ‘“ not 
be so much against Pennsylvania ?” Why 
should we not ‘‘clash ?” And whither is ‘the 
great motive power behind us” pushing us ? 
” . . ——_ 

Our prediction that the ‘‘no-rent”  pro- 
gramme of the Irish Land League would prove 
a failure has been fully realized, The farmers 
in all directions are paying their rent, some 
even paying who have held out for two years. 
Moreover, the flood of applications to the Land 
Courts for readjustment—amounting, it is 
said, already to 30,000 — shows beyond 
question that all who can pay mean to pay 
hereafter. The Land League, too, has not 
only had to abandon the plan of submitting 
test cases, but is as a power capable of secur- 
ing widespread obedience, practically extinct. 
When Parnell and the chiefs get out 
of jail, they will find their occupation gone 
and a new régime established. Archbishop 
McCabe of Dublin bas delivered a terrible 
philippic against the anti-rent manifesto, as a 
direct attack on property by men most of 
whom havenone. He has not nearly as much 
influence with the people as Archbishop 
Croke, but on this point both are agreed. 
In fact, a more shameless proposal has not 
in our time been submitted to a civilized 
people, and it will be a relief to every 
one who cares for the good name of the 
Irish race to find that it has fallen flat. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, in an article in 
the Pall Mall Gazette the condition of 
Ireland, which he thoroughly understands— 
something which unhappily can only be said 
of few Englishmen—calls once more for some 
large measure of local self-government as the 
only way of putting an end to Irish political 
discontent. As Irish affairs are now adminis- 
tered, much of this discontent is reasonable. 
The large body of writers, both English and 
foreign, who free their minds about Ireland 
every now and then, and say 1t is not reasona- 
ble, are almost all grossly ignorant of the 
Irish legislative needs, and of the way in 
which they are and have to be met in the 
House of Commons. These philosophers are 
consequently about as well worth listening to 
as Parnell or Egan. It ought to be under- 
stood that the fact of a man’s having had his 
dinner spoiled by an Irish cook does not 
qualify him to lecture on Irish history. 


on 


The order of the League to pay no rent 
naturally suggested the enquiry whether they 
intended this to operate as a permanent aboli- 
tion of rent, and, in fact, of all letting of land, 
because, if so, it would of course greatly di- 
minish the value of the land bought or 
stolen by the present tenants. Egan, the 
organization, 
was therefore questioned on this point, and he 
admitted that such was the true construction 
of the proclamation.. No more land was to 


He | 


than he could cultivate. Anything over or 


| above this he was to be compelled to sell. That 





a small collection of men 
should have seriously supposed themselves 
capable, by mere proclamation, of effecting 
a change of this magnitude in the distri- 
bution of property in a community of five 
millions, shows how much of the worst folly 
of the Paris Communists there is latent every- 
where and ready to show itself, whenever any 
loosening of the social bond gives the shiftless 
and reckless, and irrational a chance to came 
to the front and be heard. It suggests, too, a 
doubt whether many of Mr. Forster's prison 
ers would not be more appropriately lodged in 
the lunatic asylum than in Kilmainham jail. 


needy young 


The firmness of Mr. Gladstone's languave 
about the Boers in his Leeds speeches, coupled 
with the forward movement of the 
seems to have brought the Volksraad to reason, 
and it has ratified the Convention, while pre 
paring to avail itself of Mr. Gladstone’s prom 
ise that some modifications might still be made 
init, toadapt itto Boer prejudices. 


troops, 


On the on: 


point, however, in which the Boers are most 
sensitive—their relations to the natives—no 
concession is likely to be made. The British 


Government will not relinquish its right to 
protect the natives both against Boer laws and 
lawlessness. The Boer farmers live by the Old 
Testament, and still hold firmly to the old 
view of the ‘‘ curse on Ham,” which used 
do such good service in the slavery days at the 
South. They also consider themselves as the 
chosen people, and the Zulus and Caffres as 
Canaanites, Hittites, Hivites, and the like, so 
that the colored man has really no chance with 
them. If he objects to be smitten as a de- 
scendant of Ilam, they smite him as a person 
holding the soi] unlawfully against a divinely 


lo 


appointed conqueror and annexationist, 

In the Leeds speeches, which appear to have 
shown as much power as any he ever mace 
Mr. Gladstone appeared in a new character- 
that of a magistrate who did not mean to bear 
the sword in vain. His oratory has usually 
hitherto been of the expository and argumenta 
tive sort, but he has now that he 
can menace and wave the flag even more suc 
cessfully than Beaconsfield or Salisbury. His 
threats against Parnell and the Leaguers, and 
against the Boers, had a volume and weight, 
and even a mystery, which it is in our day 
seldom possible to give a threat, and have been 
in the highest degree successful. His prow: 
to use ‘‘ the resources of civilization” against 
them have set the Leaguers nearly wild, be- 
cause they apparently believe that he was al- 
luding to some kind of shell, or torpedo, or 
electrical machine. What he did mean was, 
undoubtediy, simply the organized force of a 
civilized community which has found that the 
courts and police are not sufficient to stop 
murder and robbery. Mr. Chamberlain has 
made the somewhat indiscreet confession, 
however, that without the Land League the 
Government could not have procured the pas- 
sage of the Land Act last winter—a striking 
illustration, if true, of ‘‘the moral uses of 
dark things.” 


shown 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS 


DOMESTIC, 


In his 


thy 


Arthur declining 
[r. Morgan 
on 


letter to President 
Secreti ryship o of the Treasury, 


said that his physicians had advised him, 


count of his age and poor health, not to ac- 
pt. On Tieien the President nominated 
Judge Charles J. Folger of New York to be 


Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. James to 
succeed himself as Postmaster-General. Both 
nominations were promptly confirmed by the 
The business men throughout the 
country scem poe to approve of the ap 
intment of Judge Folger. Great ‘ ‘ pressure 
1as been brought to bear upon Mr. MacVeagh 
by the President and his friends to persuade 
him to remain in the Cabinet until the comple 
tion of the Star-route prosecutions. Mr. Mac- 
Veach has, however, absolutely refused. He 
iys that the prosecution is in the hands of 
iwyers of eminent ability, and that his super- 
vision will be entirely unnecessary to secure its 
sful termination. 


enate, 


succes 
It is stated a Mr. Blaine will probably 
not remain in the Cabinet after the Ist of De- 


mber. If he on ‘s remain beyond that time, 

vill be in compliance with the President's 
vish that he should continue in office until 
his successor is selected. 

The ial session of the Senate ended on 
Saturday. The last few days of the 
were occupied with a struggle between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats over the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Statham to the post-office at Lyncb- 
oi Va., in the place of the present incum- 
ent, Wilson, who is a defaulter. The Demo- 
ae wished, out of antagonism to Senator 
Mahone, whose protégé Statham was, to have 
Wilson retained. The whole matter was 
lropped on Saturday, it being understood 
that the President would suspend Postmas- 
er Wilson and appoint Statham after the final 
adjournment of the Senate. 

Assistant Postmaster-General Tyner sent his 
resignation to President Arthur on Wednes- 
day. Mr, Tyner requested that if there were 
any charges against him implicating him in 
the Star-route frauds, his resignation should 
be returned to him and an immédiate investi- 
vation ordered. Ile was informed by Post 
master-General James that there were no 
charges on the files of the Department affect- 
ing his oflicial or personal integrity. The 
resignation was at once accepted by the Presi- 
dent. 

Colonel Barker, chief of the post-office in- 
has submitted to the Postmaster- 
General a report ot the operations of his di- 
vision for the fiscal year. The report states 
among other things, that 461 persons were ar- 
rested during the year for depredations upon 
the United States mails. 

The Second Comptroller of the Treasury has 
submitted to the Secretary his annual report. 
It shows that there were 17,935 claims and 
cases of every kind settled during the last fis- 
cal year, and that the amount allowed there- 
on aggregated $144,476, 554. 

The annual report of the Lighthouse Board 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 has been 
ubmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It is estimated that the total amount which 
will be needed for the general service of the 
lighthouse establishment during the coming 
For the establish- 
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year will be as follows : 
ment itself, $2,248,000 ; for lighthouses and 
fog signals, $530,000. 


Mr. Windom made some remarks upon civil- 


service reform-on Saturday which have been 
enerally copied by the press. He _ pro- 
poses to allot to the States the number of 


appointments to which they would be entitled 
in the Treasury Department, and then to ap- 
point a committee of three in each State whose 
duty it should be to meet once a year and. ex- 
amine applicants, this committee to prepare a 
list, graduated according to merit, of those 
who pass the examination. The persons to fill 
the vacant places should be selected from 
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those highest on the list, and be sent for only 
when the State of which they are residents 
should be entitled to appointments. Mr. Win- 
dom says that he proposed this system to 
President Gartield, who regarded it with much 
favor. 

Secretary Hunt has issued an order calling 
the attention of officers of the Navy to the 
regulation forbidding applications for duty 
through persons of influence. ‘* All such ap- 
plications must be made directly to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who is supposed to be the 
best judge of what duty an officer is entitled 
and if made in any other manner will not 
be attended to.” 

There was a disastrous explosion in the 
navy-yard at Washington on Friday, caused 
by a rocket taking fire while one of the 
workmen was charging it. The inner walls 
of the fulminating-room of the Ordnance De- 
partment were demolished, and one workman 
was killed and two others severely wounded. 

Lieutenant Hoxie of the Engineer Corps 
has submitted a report to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, in the course of 
which he considers the subject of the reclama 
tion of the Potomac flats. He says that plans 
for the new river front were long ago pre- 
pared, and should be urged upon the atten- 
tion of Congress at the coming session ; 
that the sandy flat in front of the city of 
Washington should be filled sufficiently to 
change it from marsh to dry land, and that if 
lilled a little above high tide, it could readily 
be kept dry by surface drains and _ flood 
valves. 

The trial of Guiteau has again been put off. 
The trial is now set peremptorily for Novem- 
ber 14. The postponement was made at the 
request of Mr. Robinson, Mr. Scoville’s assist- 
ant counsel, who represented that the time was 
too short to enable him properly and adequate- 
ly to prepare for the trial. 

In the Criminal Court at Washington on 
Thursday an order was passed allowing twen- 
ty witnesses to be subpoenaed in hehalf of 
Guiteau, the fees and cost of service to be paid 
by the Government. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
will send all messages on business concerning 
the Garficld monument at Cleveland to and 
from the committee free of charge, and the 
United States and American Express Compa- 
nies will forward all packages or money col- 
lected for the monument-fund free. 

Captain Howgate was arraigned in the 
Criminal Court on Friday to plead to the in- 
dictments for forgery found against him by 
the Grand Jury. He pleaded not guilty, and 
was formally surrendered by his bondsmen. 


President Arthur is reported to be desirous 
that the Star-route prosecutions be urged with 
all judicious speed, and is quoted as saying 
that he dislikes the repeated postponements, 
and thinks it desirable that the cases be pressed 
for trial at once, and the ground on which they 
rest be made evident in one way or another. 

The speculative movement in Confederate 
bonds has continued during the week. It is 
now stated that the United States Government 
will take cognizance of the matter, and will 
notify Great Britain that any moneys on de- 
posit belonging to the late Confederacy are 
forfeit to the United States, and that these 
funds, if any exist, must not be paid to re- 
deem Confederate obligations, 

Colonel Kelton, the Adjutant-General of the 
Division of the Pacific, who has just returned 
from a tour of Arizona, says that all the trou- 
ble with the Indians is over, unless the Mexi- 
cans drive the fugitive Chiricahuas back over 
the line, in which event the troops will attend 
to them. He says that the Indian agents and 
the military have been working together har- 
moniously, and he expects that “the American 
and Mexican authorities will also unite in put- 
ting down the hostile Indians. 

The United States Arctic search steamer A/- 
liance, commanded by G. H. Wadleigh, has 
concluded her search expedition. Captain 
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Wadleigh has made a brief oflicial statement 
in which he says that he was unable to obtain 
any tidings of the Jeannette. 

The wife of thealleged Italian brigand Es 
posito has admitted his identity by making a 
declaration before the Board of Health in New 
Orleans that her husband’s name is Giuseppe 
Esposito Randazzo, alias Costanzo. 

The Mississippi River had risen at Quincy, 
Ill., on Sunday to nineteen feet above low- 
water mark. ‘Traffic on all the railroads run- 
ning south and west from Quincy, with the 
exception of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
has been suspended.- The water is steadily 
spreading over the thousands of fertile acres 
hitherto protected by the embankments, and 
the loss to the farmers will be very heavy. 

The Mississippi River Improvement Con 
vention met in St. Louis on Wednesday, its 
object being to urge upon Congress the 
duty and obligation of enacting measures 
for the improvement of the Mississippi and its 
navigable tributaries by deepening the chan 
nels and removing obstructions. There were 
five thousand delegates present, representing 
all the States in the Mississippi Valley. Gov- 
ernor Crittenden was appointed temporary 
chairman, 

A serious accident occurred on the Missis 
sippi River on Thursday night. .The steamer 
Jennie Gilchrist, commanded by Captain Gil- 
christ, left Rock Island, Ilinois, to go up the 


river. A mile above the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad bridge the en- 
gineer discovered that the wheecl-rod was 


broken, and, the river being greatly swollen, 
the steamer drifted rapidly down stream and 
collided with the bridge. The boiler head 
were broken by the collision and the steam 
scalded and suffocated the passengers. Nine 
of the passengers and one of the crew were 
killed. The captain and crew are reported to 
have been drunk, and to have acted in a very 
cowardly manner. 

The business part of the town of Edgefield, 
South Carolina, was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire on Sunday. The fire is supposed to 
have been of incendiary origin. The total loss 
is estimated at over $100,000, and the stocks 
of goods destroyed in the stores ere in most 
instances not insured. 


The Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, 


New Jersey, the foremost banking establish- 
ment in the State, was closed on Monday 


on account of the embezzlement of two mil 
lion dollars by O. L. Baldwin, the Cashier. 
Baldwin has made a confession, in which he 
says that for many years he has been lending 
the money of the bank without security to the 
firm of C. Nugent & Co., of Newark, morocco 
manufacturers. He escaped detection by draw- 
ing upon the bank’s deposit in a bank of the 
same name in this city, and then falsifying the 
account of this deposit on his own books, 

The French visitors have been in Newport 
and Providence, being entertained as. guests of 
the State of Rhode {sland. From there they 
went to Boston. 

The Episcopal Church Congress held its 
final session at Providence on _ Friday. 
Bishop Clarke of Rhode Island delivered the 
closing address. He said he did not think that 
any previous Congress had added more ma- 
terial and substantial thought to the Church 
literature, or more to the fund of information 
on the topics discussed. 


FOREIGN 


The German elections of members of the 
Reichstag took place during the weck, and re- 
sulted in a complete victory for the opponents 
of Prince Bismarck. In 3868 out of the 397 
districts, were chosen 44 Conservatives, 22 
Free Conservatives, 100 members of the Cen- 
tre party, 31 National Liberals, 24 Secession- 
ists, 35 Progressists, 15 Poles, and 17 Pro- 
testers and Particularists. The most strik- 
ing and significant fact brought out by the 
elections is the great increase in the strength 
of the Social-Democratic party. Count von 
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Moltke was defeated at Esseh, but he may be 
returned for Memel, Prince Bismarck’s son 
William has been defeated in Mulhouse, by 
five thousand votes, by a Liberal. It is stated 
that the Opposition may prove strong enough 
to necessitate a dissolution of the Reichstag. 

Some Jews in Berlin have instituted pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Stoecker for the part he 
has been taking of late in stirring up the peo- 
ple against the Jews. The Public Prosecutor 
has begun an action against the editor and 
publisher of the Reichsherold, on account of 
a poem in it approving the persecution of the 
Jews. 

A funeral service in memory of President 
Garfield was held in Berlin on Sunday. There 
were many distinguished persons present. Pro- 
fessor Gneist delivered the oration, standing 
before a colossal bust of the late President. 


The elections of members of the Nk&tional 
Council of Switzerland show but little change 
in the position of parties there. Fifty Con- 
servatives and Ultramontanes and ninety-cight 
Liberals and Radicals have been elected, 
against forty-five and ninety-three respectively 
in the former Council. The increase in the 
population gives the Council ten additional 
members. 


In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies on Sa- 
turday Senor Portuondo urged the passage of 
laws for the government of the press and 
public meetings in Cuba, which should give 
the Cubans the same rights as those enjoyed in 
the mother country. To this the Minister of 
the Colonies replied that the Government in- 
tended to send out on the 10th of November 
a new press law for Cuba and Porto Rico, 
and that it would devote its attention to the 
various promised reforms, but would do no- 
thing to promote autonomy. 


The Governor-General of Cuba has issued a 
circular to the Governors of the various pro- 
vinces of the island, recommending the pro- 
tection of the public-school system. From 
this circular it appears that there are nine hun- 
dred dnd twelve schools in Cuba supported by 
the state, with an attendance of thirty-four 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five chil- 
dren of both sexes. Two hundred of these 
schools were established by the present Ad- 
ministration. 


The Voz de Cuba professes to have unques- 
tionable evidence that a large contraband trade 
in American goods is carried on between New 
York and Cuba. To this cause it attributes 
the diminished receipts from customs duties, 
while there is no decline in trade. 


The King and Queen of Italy arrived in 
Vienna on , one They .were met at the 
station by the Emperor and Crown Prince of 
Austria. The meeting was described as 
‘“* most affectionate.” The reception of King 
Humbertin the streets of Vienna is said to 
have been very enthusiastic. 


The French Chambers were reopened on 
Friday. M. Gambetta was elected provisional 
President of the Chamber of. Deputies by a 
vote of 317 to 29 in favor of M. Seinen, It 
is said that Gambetta ran for the Presidency 
of the Chambers in order to test his strength 
with the Deputies as a prelude to taking office. 

President Grévy has asked M. Gambetta to 
take office, and the latter has consented. It 
was agreed that he might assume the Presi- 
dency of the Council either with or without a 
portfolio. 

dt is expected that M. Gambetta will soon 
make an important statement regarding his 
policy, either during debate on an interpella- 
tion regarding the Government’s course in 
Tunis or at a meeting of the majority. 

In a speech at a banquet at’ Havre recently, 
M. Gambetta said that he had been to Ger- 
many to study the means by which Bremen, 
Hamburg, Stettin, and Litbeck had attained 
their present greatness. 

The French column from Susa entered 
Kairwan on Wednesday without opposition, 
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the insurgents having retreated southward 
after pillaging the city. 

It is stated that there has been an exchange 
of views between Lord Granville and M. Bar- 
thélemy-St.-Hilaire, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in regard to Mr. Blaine’s Pana- 
ma circular, but that no joint reply is likely to 
be made. 

The London press have severely criticised 
the circular, The Zimes says that Mr. 
Blaine’s arguments are ‘‘ certain of a patient 
and friendly hearing, but that as a piece of 
logic the circular can hardly be plied vane by 
his best friends to be very powerful.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, President of the Board of 
Trade, speaking at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
said: ‘‘IT cannot reflect without gratification 
upon the fact that the deep sympathy for 
America on the death of President Garfield 
felt throughout the country has been recip- 
rocated by the graceful act and courtesy in 
saluting the British flag at the centennial 
celebration of the battle of Yorktown.” In 
another speech at Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested the creation of a council, on the 
model of the railway commission, representing 
the whole shipping interest and the great in- 
surance companies. He suggested that the 
functions of this council should be to advise 
and assist the Board of Trade. 

The International Arbitration and Peace 
Association in London passed a resolution 
on Tuesday recording its satisfaction with the 
saluting of the English flag at Yorktown. 
Such an incident, the resolution says, is un- 
paralleled in history, and must ever remain of 
deep international interest. The Association 
regards the act asa weighty and significant tes- 
timony to the eternal oblivion of all animosi- 
ties resulting from the War of Independence, 
and as an emphatic expression of the brotherly 
love existing between England and America. 


Municipal elections were held throughout 
England and Wales on Tuesday. In a great 
many instances they show important Conserva- 
tive gains. This is especially noticeable in 
towns where there are many Irish. 


The first decision under the Land Act was 
given at Monaghan on Tuesday. The Com- 
mission, after viewing the holding in the case, 
reduced the rent by 50 shillings for the next 
fifteen years. 


The power of the Land League seems to be 
waning. There are now about four hundred 
Leaguers in prison, and arrests continue. Arch- 
bishop McCabe has issued a pastoral denounc- 
ing the recent rioting in Dublin and the no- 
rent manifesto. In regard to the latter, he be- 
gins: ‘‘A few days ago’ people were startled 
from their dream of security by the publica- 
tion of a manifesto assailing the eternal law 
of God, and striking at the foundation whereon 
society rests, namely, the right of property.” 
There are already 7,500 cases before the Land 
Court, of which 3,600 came in on Saturday. 

In replying to an address presented to him 
at Knowsley Mr. Gladstone denied the report 
that the Land Act had been the outcome of the 
sand League. He contrasted the opinions and 
policy of Daniel O’Connell with those of Par- 
nell. He pointed to the fact that the people 
who have been urged to pay no rent were 
coming forward with their money, and that 
the Land Court was working well. 

There have been rumors flying about of late 
to the effect that Mr. Gladstone was meditat- 
ing the resignation of the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, and total withdrawal from pub- 
lic life. In answer to a question in regard to 
his intention in this matter, Mr. Gladstone re- 
plied that he had nothing of any kind to add to 
his public declarations on the subject. By this he 
is supposed to refer to his speech at Leeds on the 
7th of October, in the course of which he said 
that it was not for him, whose life was draw- 
ing to a close, to anticipate the long future they 
desired for him, but that he would leave the 
affairs of the country in the hands of men in 
whom it had confidence. 
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A troop-ship left Portsmouth on Tuesday 
with five hundred and twenty men to reinforce 
various regiments in Ireland. Orders have 
been received at Athlone to have a flying 
column in readiness to proceed immediately 
to any part of Westmeath or Roscommon. 

Immediately after the publication in the Free 
man’s Journal of Mr. Parnell’s letter depreas 
ting the formation of Tenants’ Defense Asso 
ciations, the Governor of Kilmainham jail was 
superseded by two new Governors. It is stated 
as probable that Mr. Parnell will be sentenced 
to fourteen days’ privation of visits for having 
written the letter In question while in jail. 


Mr. Sexton has been released from Kilmain 
ham jail on a medical certificate stating that 
further confinement would endanger his life. 

Heavy snowstorms and severe gales are re 
ported throughout England. In several of the 
midland counties there are two feet of snow 
on the ground. 

The British steamer Calliope, from Odessa 
to Bremen, has been lost on the Spanish coast. 
Only one person was saved. 

The Rev. George Granville Bradly was 
formally installed as Dean of Westminster 
on Tuesday in the presence of a large congre 
gation. 

A despatch to the London 7¥mes from Pieter 
maritzburg says that the ratification of the 
convention between England and the Trans 
vaal has caused general satisfaction, but that 
it is understood that the convention has been 
signed more with a view to give it a trial than 
in reliance upon it as a final arrangement 
The Volksraad has imposed heavy direct taxes 
and a duty of 33 per cent. on foreign invoices 
Much discontent has been caused at Pretoria 
by these measures. 

M. Novikotf, the Russian Ambassador to 
Turkey, has consented to a reduction of the 
interest on the war indemnity, but demands 
that a settlement of the indemnity shall be 
effected simultaneously with the arrangement 
with the Turkish bondholders. 

The police at St. Petersburg arrested three 
Frenchmen on Monday, and seized some com 
promising documents in their possession, ‘They 
made a desperate resistance, and fired several 
shots, wounding one of the policemen. Thx 
French Ambassador has reported the affair to 
his Government. 

It is stated that the question of Hebrew em 
igration to America is a subject of concern to 
the Russian Government, and that another 
attempt is to be made to turn the Hebrews 
into peasant farmers and settle them in the 
provinces of Kherson and Yekaterinoslav. 

A despatch from Constantinople announces 
that two of the Circassians who robbed and 
maltreated Mr. Pierce, the American mission- 
ary, have been tried and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. Five others who were 
arrested for connection with this offence have 
been discharged. 

The Egyptian Government has issued circu 
lars to the local European press informing 
them that they must cease to publish articles 
calculated to wound national feeling A simi 
lar circular has been issued to the Arab press 
in regard to articles against foreigners. 


The dispute in regard to the silk guilds in 
Japan still continues. The foreign merchants 
have addressed a circular to the native pro 
ducers in the interior, calling upon them to ig 
nore the guild and deal directly with them 
The Japanese silk-dealers in Yokohama and 
Tokio have also issued circulars to the pro 
ducers, and the replies show that the feeling 
of the producers is with the guild. The silk 
market at present is wholly blocked to for 
eigners. In connection with the new code of 
laws to be introduced into the Japanese judi 
cature it is proposed to allow foreign as well 
as Japanese judges to sit as assessors. It is 
stated that Mr. John O. Bingham, United 
States Minister at Tokio, has been offered the 
first appointment. 
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PRESIDENT ARTHUR ON “ PUNISH- 


MENT.” 


GOVERNOR Foster of Ohio reports a conver- 
sation with the President which contains some 
interesting The assurance that he 


(the President) ‘‘ has no enemies to punish, 


passages, 


und does not intend to be used to punish the 
enemies of anybody is particularly 
gratifying, though a foreigner who knew 
nothing of the spoils system would find it 
He would imagine 
reading it that the President of the United 
States was armed with some sort of arbi- 
trary power over the lives and fortunes of 
American which enabled him to 
‘‘punish,” or harass, or mulct any person 
who offended or annoyed him, although no 
mention is made of it in the Constitution. 
it would have to be explamed to him that 
when the President talked of ‘ punishing 
an enemy” he meant simply an enemy with- 
in a certain small class called the civil ser- 
vice. He would, then, imagine that the only 
enemy a President could have in the civil 
service person who neglected the 
duty which he was paid to perform, and 
that ‘‘punishment” meant dismissal for in- 
competency. Here it would have to be ex- 
plained to him again that, in political par- 
lance, an oflicer or employee of the Govern- 
ment, however humble his position, became 
an ‘‘enemy ” of the Chief Magistrate by exer- 
cising his abstract right to vote against the 
party in power, or by failing to ‘‘ work” for 
it in caucuses or primaries, or by having been 
nominated or recommended for office by a 
Senator or Representative or politician with 
whom the President had had a quarrel. So 
that a civil-servant might become an ‘‘ enemy” 
of the President and receive ‘‘ punishment” 
without any fault of his own whatever. It 
would, with the aid of this glossary, be finally 
made clear to the foreigner, if an intelligent 
man, that when President Arthur said he had 
no enemies to punish he meant that he did 
not intend to dismiss any civil servants of the 
Government without cause ; and that when he 
said he would not allow himself to be used 
to punish any one else’s enemies, he meant that 
he would not dismiss a competent officer at 
the request of some influential politician who 
bore him a grudge. We are all so used to 
this lingo that we do not at first sight per- 
ceive how strange and mysterious it must seem 
to an outsider. 

To Americans who understand party lan- 
guage the declaration will be very welcome. 
It is pleasant to know that President Arthur 
does not intend to deprive a number of poor 
men of their livelihood because they or their 
friends have exercised that freedom of politi- 
cal action which he claimed in his letter of 
acceptance as the birthright of every American 
citizen, Government officers included; and that 
he does not mean to be made the instrument 
of gratifying, through the same means, any 
grudges which any one else may cherish. 
The avowed abandonment of this use of the 
civil service, though it may not seem a very 
great step in the path of reform, is really, in 
view of what we have been used to, a very 
considerable advance. 

Nevertheless, when, as Governor Foster fur- 
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ther reports, President Arthur ‘‘ advanced, in 
the most positive manner, the theory that Sen- 
ators and members of the House are the best 
judges of the sentiments of their constituents 
and of the standing of applicants for office 
within their boundaries,” he virtually sur- 
rendered, though he may not have seen it, 
the very wise and humane ground about 
‘*punishment ” which he took in the same in- 
terview. Senators and Representatives might 
be good judges of candidates for office if 
they were disinterested. But they are not 
disinterested. They have for fifty years been 


using their recommendations to office as 
means of “punishing their enemies” and 


rewarding their personal and political friends. 
Moreover, by a long-established tradition, the 
best man for an oflice, in their nomenclature, 
does not mean the man who will perform 
its duties most efficiently, but the man who, 
while holding it, will render them person- 
ally most service. The same reasons, too, 
which lead them to recommend a man for 
office whether he is competent or not, lead 
them to resist his dismissal if he is found 
incompetent, and also to seek the dismissal 
of competent men in order to make room for 
their favorites. We are not here saying things 
which are controverted. Not only does no- 
body deny them, but a politician thinks a per- 
son who does not know them a simpleton. 
When, therefore, President Arthur says he 
means to let Senators and Representatives 
supply him with the fittest candidates for 
Government employment, he virtually, though 
we will not say consciously, cedes to them 
that power of ‘“‘punishment” which he re- 
pudiates for himself. If there is to be ‘‘ pun- 
ishment,” however, we confess, for our own 
part, we should sooner see him, the Sultan of 
the spoils system, inflict it himself than dis- 
tribute it among a body of pashas. 

Moreover, we do not understand how Presi- 
dent Arthur can reconcile his theory of the 
relation of Senators and Representatives to 
appointments with the United States Consti- 
tution, as interpreted by several Republican 
platforms, and notably by that of the Cincin- 
nati Convention in 1876. It may be true, as 
he says, that the Senators and Representa- 
tives are the best judges of the fitness of appli- 
cants for office, and that it would have been 
well if the Constitution had given them the 
selection of candidates. As a matter of fact 
the Constitution, for reasons which to the 
framers seemed good, has not done so, It 
lodges the duty and power and responsibility 
of selection with the President, leaving to the 
Senators the duty, power, and responsibility of 
judging whether the selection is a good one. 
This arrangement may be unfortunate, but 
it stands as part of the organic law. Like 
many other provisions of that law, many 
of us may disapprove of it and may think we 
could substitute something better; but is it not 
the duty of the officers of the law to obey it 
loyally in the spirit as in the letter, even if 
they do not see, as others see, or think they 
see, the enormous evils which have resulted 
during the last forty years from disregarding 
it ? 
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AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS THE 
ISTHMUS CANAL. 


Tue sum and substance of Mr. Blaine’s let- 
teron the Panama Canal is a protest against 
any joint guarantee by the European Powers 
of the neutrality of the Isthmus, coupled with 
a declaration that the United States means to 
establish a protectorate there. This, he says, 
moreover, is not ‘‘ the development of a new 
policy or the inauguration of any advanced 
aggressive steps to be taken by this Govern- 
ment; it is nothing more than the pronounced 
adherence of the United States to principles long 
since enunciated by the highest authority of 
the Government, and now, in the judgment of 
the President, firmly inwoven as an integral 
and important part of our national policy.” 
He declares that any such European guaran- 
tee ‘‘ would partake of the nature of an alli- 
ance against the United States, and would be 
regarded by this Government as an indication 
of unfriendly feeling.” He does not say what 
we should do in case of such an “‘alliance,” 
and he expressly disclaims all idea of 
intending a menace or threat to other nations, 
pointedly referring to the fact that ‘‘ our ar- 
maments, by land and sea, are kept within 
such limits as to afford no ground for distrust 
or suspicion.” But it is obvious that if the 
despatch is to have any effect in the way of 
deterring the European powers from entering 
into a joint guarantee, the United States must 
do something more than warn them that its 
intentions are peaceful ; and accordingly we 
find in that part of the letter which refers to 
the treaty with Colombia a definite statement 
that the traditional policy of the country, 
which Mr. Blaine says he merely states in an 
explicit form, involves the assumption by 
the United States of the position of sole guar- 
antor of the neutrality of the canal : 


“Tt is as regards the political control of such a 
canal, as distinguished from its merely adminis- 
trative or commercial regulation, that the Presi- 
dent feels called upon to speak with directness 
and with emphasis, During any war in which 
the United States of America or the United 
States of Colombia might be a party, the passage 
of armed vessels of hostile nations through the 
canal at Panama would be no more admissible 
than would be the passage of the armed forces of 
a hostile nation over the railway lines joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific shores of the United States 
or of Colombia. And the United States of 
America will insist upon her right to take all 
needful precautions against the possibility of the 
Isthmus transit being in any event used offensive- 
ly against her interests upon the land or upon the 
sea,” 


The first question that suggests itself with 
regard to this statement of the traditional 
position of the Government with regard to the 
Panama Canal is, whether itis true. To ascer- 
tain this, it will not do to take the word of the 
Secretary of State for it. We must examine 
the only authentic declarations of policy 
which the United States has made on the sub- 
ject, and these are to be found in the treaty of 
1846. with New Grenada, to which Mr. Blaine 
refers, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, 
about which he is entirely silent. Now as to 
the first of these, there is not in the treaty one 
word from beginning to end which gives the 
idea that the United States entered into it 
with the idea of becoming the sole guaran- 
tor of the neutrality of the Isthmus. The 
treaty with New Grenada (which became 
the United States of Colombia in 1862) was 
a general treaty of peace, amity, naviga- 
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tion, and commerce. It provided (Article 
XXXYV.) that the United States should have 
on the Isthmus of Panama all the commercial 
advantages enjoyed by the citizens of New 
Grenada, this equality to extend to the passen- 
gers, merchandise, and correspondence of the 
United States. The Government of New Gre- 
nada guaranteed to the United States a free 
right of way across the Isthmus, with an 
absolute cquality of tolls, free from all im- 
port duties. Other articles provided for a 
general equality of commercial advantages be- 
tween the two countries, and against any dis- 
crimination with regard to the ships of either 
or customs duties. Finally, ‘‘as a special 
compensation for the said advantages,” and 
‘for the favors they have acquired by the 
4th, 5th, and 6th articles of this treaty,” the 
United States guaranteed the neutrality of the 
Isthmus and the rights of sovereignty and 
property of New Grenada in the territory. 

There is no language to be found in the 
treaty which gives color to the idea that this 
guarantee was intended to exclude New Gre- 
nada from getting any other guarantees that she 
could, or to prevent other powers from also 
promising that the territory should be neutral. 
The guarantee was simply, as a lawyer would 
put it, the consideration for which the United 
States got the right of way and other commer- 
cialadvantages. But if there were the slightest 
doubt on this head, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
would remove it, because the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was made four years later. This instru- 
ment is not only inconsistent with, but radical- 
ly opposed to, the idea of a sole guarantee or pro- 
tectorate. Its first article solemnly states that 
‘“‘the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain hereby declare that neither the 
one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over the said ship 
canal”; that neither power ‘‘ will ever erect or 
maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same, or in the vicinity thereof,” or ‘‘ occupy, 
or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over . any part of Central 
America.” By Art. IT. vessels of both countries 
going through the canal, in case of war between 
the two countries, are to be exempted from de- 
tention or capture. By Article V. the contract- 
ing parties engage that they will protect the 
canal when completed, and guarantee its neu- 
trality. By Article VI. ‘‘ the contracting par- 
ties in this convention engage to invite any 
state with which both or either have friendly 
intercourse to enter into stipulations with them 
similar to those which they have entered into 
with each other, to the end that all other states 
may share in the honor and advantage of hav- 
ing contributed to a work of such general in- 
terest and importance.” By Article VIII. the 
two Governments solemnly state that ‘‘ hav- 
ing not only desired, in entering into this con- 
vention, to accomplish a particular object, but 
also to establish a general principle,” they 
will extend their protection by treaty to any 
practicable route across the Isthmus, whether 
by canal or railway. 

Now these are the only authentic declara- 
tions of policy ever made by the United States 
on the subject, and an examination of them 
makes it perfectly clear that, notwithstanding 
Mr. Blaine’s statements, it is not true that the 
policy \ “Aich he announces is “‘ firmly inwoven 
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as an integral and important part of our na- 
tional policy.” He says that it is the intention 
of the Government to assume the sole protec- 
tion of the Isthmus, to the exclusion of Euro- 
pean powers, when we are under a solemn 
treaty stipulation not to erect any fortifications 
or assume any military control over any part 
of Central America, and when we have 
an existing treaty for a joint guarantee with 
England. As a further indication of the per- 
manence which it was intended to give this 
joint guarantee, it is worth while to observe 
here that though the treaty (by Article V.) pro- 
vided for its termination on six months’ no- 
tice from either party, this was only in case of 
the failure of the persons undertaking the 
management of the canal, when completed, to 
regulate the traffic in the spirit of the treaty. 
The canal has never been dug, and @pnse- 
quently at present the treaty cannot be termi- 
nated in any way. 

There is no doubt that the policy announced 
by Mr. Blaine as that of the late Administra- 
tion is a better policy for the United States to 
adopt than that declared in the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty. Our interest in the canal is going 
to prove so great that it will be important for 
us to undertake a protectorate, and, it may be, 
an exclusive protectorate. This means, of 
course, war with any power that interferes 
in any way with the canal. Our position 
with regard to the Panama Isthmus is 
very much like that of England with re- 
gard to the Isthmus of Suez; and at one 
time the necessity of securing the political 


| control of that for Great Britain seemed so 


strong to Lord Palmerston that he obstructed 
the completion of the canal in order to make sure 
of it in advance. It was not a joint guarantee 
of neutrality, however, to which he objected. 
The value of this protectorate as to our in- 
terests would, of course, be neutralized if 
the European powers were to undertake a 
joint police duty with us. But we owe it 
to ourselves, and to our position as a ci- 
vilized nation, to come out frankly and say 
that we mean to tear up the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and adopt this new policy. We are 
bound, also, to explain to England our reasons 
for considering a change of policy desirable. 
Even when such a power as Russia withdrew 
from the engagements of the Treaty of Paris, 
which were certainly much more onerous upon 
her commercially than anything contained in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty can ever be upon us, 
she announced to the world the reasons for her 
withdrawal, and did not attempt to persuade 
anybody that there was nothing new in it. 

Mr. Blaine’s mistake becomes more appa- 
rent when we reflect that the sources of infor- 
mation on the subject of the traditional policy 
of the United States are 


the United States were an autocracy and its 
foreign policy were evolved from the brain of 
the President or the Secretary, Mr. Blaie’s 
way of developing a new policy might be 
very good. But the foreign policy of this 
country is a matter of written law and 
treaty, assented to and proclaimed by 
certain departments of the Government, and 
this fact is known in Europe just as well as it 
is here. Consequently Mr. Blaine, in order to 
write his despatch at all, was obliged to treat 
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the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as non-existent, and 
if, in reply to his despatch, England or any 
other foreign Government enquire how his 
statement of the position of the United States 
can be reconciled with the provisions of that 
instrument, he will have no answer to make; 
and this will not improve the position of this 
country—it will make it awkward and embar- 
rassing. 


THE ELECTIONS IN GERMANY. 


THE results of the elections to the German 
Reichstag are not yet sufliciently known to 
permit an accurate estimate of the relative 
strength of parties and 
body. The circumstance that in the constitu 
tional system of Germany the composition of 
the Administration is usually not affected by 
parliamentary majorities, has prevented the 
division of political forces into two great par- 
ties contending for the possession of power, 
as is the case in England. 
an election being less than it is in a country 
where parliamentary government, or govern 
ment with an elective executive, prevails, 
people will be apt to attach less importance 
to the building of large and powerful party 
organizations, and will therefore be more apt 
to split upon minor questions of principle and 
policy. Hence it is that in Germany there are 
half a dozen or more parties, none of which 
is strong enough to command a majority of 
the Reichstag, or to carry a vote except by 
combination with other parties or factions. 

It has therefore the 
Government represented by,or we might almost 


**factions” in that 


The stake in 


been business of the 
say embodied in, the Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck, to effect 
as were necessary to carry its measures through 
the Reichstag. In his endeavors to construct 
a reliable majority the Chancellor has resorted 
to the most startling changes of tactics. At 
the time when the building up of the empire 
required that popular spirit which, where the 
army is drawn from all classes of the people, is 
so great an aid to military action, Bismarck 
leaned principally upon the National Liberal 
party, which, representing the intelligence and 
aspirations of the middle classes, at that period 
Was the most popular and the strongest. That 
party demanding ministerial responsibility and 
constitutional government in the English sense, 
his dependence upon its support became irk- 


such combinations 


| some to Prince Bismarck, who, asa natural-born 


autocrat, wanted to make the Emperor's Gov- 
ernment as free as possible from parliamentary 
restraints. and to have his own way generally. 
He therefore gave up his alliance with the 
National Liberal party—which in the mean- 


| time had greatly discredited and weakened it- 


self in popular estimation by its pliability in 
making concessions of principle to accommo- 
date the Chancellor—and turned his face to- 
wards the conservative elements whose views 
of government were more congenial to his own, 


| and out of which he expected to form a more 


compact and available majority in the Reichs- 
tag. 

To effect this he had to change not only his 
political associations, but also his policy in 
the larger sense of the term. When he 
leaned upon the National Liberals he was a 
free trader ; he asserted with emphasis the su- 
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he 


favored reforms in the way of municipal self 


periority of the State over the Church ; 
overnment, undsoon. With the Conservative 
illiance came the necessity of winning the fa 


vor of the small landed nobility, of the manu 


facturing interests aspiring to become ‘‘ mono 
and of the Catholic Church. The free 


trade policy was therefore thrown overboard, 


polies, 
and one of protective duties substituted; the 


system of taxation was kept as much as 
possible in harmony with the interests of the 
landholders, and concessions were made to the 
Catholic Church in order to end the ‘* Kultur 
kampf” and propitiate the Catholic vote. An 
effort was even made to bring about a com- 
bination which seems to involve a paradox, 
but has shown itself practicable to a certain 
extent more than once in the history of the 
world—viz., a combination between the ‘‘ pro- 
létariat”” and the autocrat. Bismarck’s startling 
measures of ‘‘state-socialism,” with his project 
for the support of disabled workingmen at the 
public expense, pointed that way. 

to have 
made an unusual effort to carry the elections 


This time the Government seems 


in the Conservative interest. The absurd 
and disgraceful agitation against the Jews 


was permitted to continue for a considerable 
time without encountering any energetic mea 
The oflicial and ‘ in 
spired ” press proclaimed loudly that every 


sures of repression. 


vote cast for a Liberal or against a Conserva- 
tive candidate was a vote against the Emperor. 
The tone of newspaper articles and speeches 
on the Conservative side was violent in the ex- 
The official influences of the Govern 
ment were exerted to the utmost limit of legal 
possibility. 


treme, 


One of Bismarck’s sons went ‘‘ on 
and was one of the most vehement 
of campaign speakers. But all this seems to 
have been in vain. Although it is doubtful what 
the exact strength of the opponents of the Gov- 
ernment in the Reichstag will be, it appears 
certain that the efforts to elect a reliable Gov 
ernment majority, or the elements out of which 
such a majority might be formed, have failed 
completely. 


the stump ” 


One of the most gratifying re- 
sults is the utter rout of the Jew-baiters, All 
the prominent leaders of the Opposition have 
been re-elected in the city of Berlin ; and gen- 
erally at those points where the exertions of 
the Conservatives backed by the Government 
were greatest, the defeat is most crushing, 

As to the consequences of this event, it may be 
said that, according tothe constitutional system 
of the German Empire, they will not consist of 
the Govern- 
It is a hard blow to Prince 


any change in the personnel of 
3ismarck, 
and, as he has grown more nervous with ad- 


ment. 


vancing years, it may possibly lead to some 
violent resolutions. But this is by no means 
as certain as that he will stick to the measures 
the 
monopoly, his workingmen’s insurance, the 
limitations of parliamentary power with regard 
to the appropriations of money, etc., and de- 
vise some plan of advancing them again. To 
this end he may think a speedy dissolution of 
the new Reichstag necessary, or perhaps for a 
while try again the effectiveness of that per- 
sonal charm which so often has aided him in 
forming political and may 
again have to do service in a new change of 


he has mainly at heart, such as tobacco 


combinations, 


tactics. 
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THE VINDICATION OF CEDARSW AMP. 
A WELL-KNOWN Boston publishing firm has, it 
seems, got into trouble by publishing a novel in 


Nation. 


which the characters not only are drawn from real 
life, but The novel 
is nota novel of society, the characters being 


are given their real names. 


natives of a small hamlet on Cape Cod called 
The author is Miss Sally Pratt 
McLean, and is deseribed by a local authority as 
an 


** Cedarswamp.” 
“attractive, handsome blonde, about medi- 
um height, as graceful in her way as she is bright 
and charming in her intellect.” Whether it was 
the brightness and charm of her intellect, or her 
extreme youth and inexperience, which caused 
her to introduce into * Cape Cod Folks’ all the 
most eminent and prominent inhabitants of 
Cedarswamp, we do not know. But there they 
all are; and as the book has met with a great suc- 
cess, they have all earned through Miss McLean’s 
novel a fame which their eminence and promi- 
nencg in Cedarswamp would never have given 
them elsewhere. They have, as a Boston critic 
puts it, become ‘historic persons.” This same 
critic, in a tone which in some parts of our com- 
mon country would be called decidedly undemo- 
cratic, declares that the Cedarswampians take 
‘what may be called the peasant’s view ” of the 
matter; the of the matter 
being, as every one who is familiar with the 
American peasantry—or for that matter, the 
peasantry of any country—knows, to work a 
little village incident of this sort ‘‘for all it is 
worth.” 

This view, however, they did not take sponta 
neously, probably because no such opportunity 
had ever presented itself in Cedarswamp before. 
Fortunately there were friends at hand to sug- 
gest it to them—benevolent members of the bar, 
lawyers such as still are to be found in every 
community, who, when they hear of a crying 


* peasant’s view” 


case of injustice and wrong, do not wait for the 
formality of a retainer, but call the attention of 
the injured person to the wrong of which he is the 
unconscious victim, and stimulate in his sluggish 
mind that desire for litigation by which alone it 
can be redressed. Such seems to have been the 
history of the Cedarswamp case. The ‘ peasan- 
try ” were at first inert; but at length they were 
brought to see that they were neglecting an op- 
portunity such as they might never have again, 
and letters were written to the publishers pro- 
testing against the use thus made of their names, 
and demanding pecuniary compensation for the 
injury to their feelings. These were followed by 
a letter to the publishers signed by the Attorney- 
General of the State (‘‘in his capacity, however, 
of a member of the legal fraternity”), which we 
are sorry to be obliged to state was ‘‘ couched in 
such terms as to be considered by the firm un- 
> What the next steps taken 
were is not stated, but when we hear that the mat- 
ter has been ‘recently revived,” after what is 
called ‘‘the quiet action of some new parties not 
directly interested in the affair,” by the institu- 
tion of four suits against the publishers for $30,000 
damages, accompanied by the hint that these suits 
will be followed by similar proceedings on be- 
half of every character represented in the 
book, we unquestionably see in the result not 
merely the effect of the “ peasant’s view” of the 
subject, but also of that enlightened legal be- 
nevolence which the study and the practice of 
the law sometimes promote. 

It is startling to learn that all this trouble 
arising from the use of the names of the eminent 
Cedarswampians at once stimulated the sale of 
the book, that the entire edition published was 
eagerly taken up, and that soon not a copy was 
procurable at any price. Miss McLean became 
suddenly famous, and the publishers went to work 
to correct their mistake by changing radically 
every name in the book, “substituting others of 


worthy of answer.’ 


| equal length in the plates.” 


| Number 853 


By and by this new 


| edition too will be published and no doubt will 





have a great sale. 


As when some energetic prima donna or 
actress arrives with all her trunks at a great 


musical or theatrical metropolis, and her quiet 
apartments are invaded by the burglar, and her 
truly immense collection of diamonds or dresses 
is carried off, cynical and suspicious men of the 
world are always apt to suggest that, like Mr. 
“did it her- 
increase of her noto 


Dickens’s celebrated victim, she 
self” with a view to the 
riety and income, so too of course the cynical 
and suspicious will imagine that the impend 
litigation Cape Cod Folks’ 
foreseen by Miss McLean, or the publishers, or 
both; that having witnessed the immediate suc- 
cess of novels of London life, such for instance as 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Endymion’ (which we ven 
ture to say, without having an opportunity of 
comparing the books, is distinctly inferior to 
‘Cape Cod Folks’), in which real characters, 
slightly disguised, are supposed to be introduced, 
it occurred to them that the sale 
would be still further promoted by having 
characters with their real names; that the 
‘** peasants ” and the benevolent lawyers who ad 
vise them also foresaw that, though there might 
be nochance of recovering damages in such a case, 
the litigation could not but be of great benefit to 
Cedarswamp and indirectly to the ‘‘ peasants” 
who live there; that crowds would be attracted 
there during the summer, who would come with 
money in their pockets and spend it freely among 
the peasantry, desiring to see Cedarswamp and 
the peasants for themselves; that the publishers 
foresaw that thesale of the book might be greatly 
increased by the probable litigation that the use 
of the names would cause, and that the substitu- 
tion of fictitious names would not injure it as 
long as the real names were already known. 

We are sorry that civil libel suits for the vindi 
vation of character, particularly literary libel 
suits, should have fallen into such bad repute 


ing over ‘ was 


of a_ book 


as to suggest such suspicions as these. But the 
truth must be spoken. While no hopeful or 
progressive man will like to think any of 
them well founded, what we desire here to 
point out is, that should the cases ever come to 
trial these suspicions will all be suggested to 


the jury by the learned and benevolent counsel 
on both sides, and that the trial, admirably as 
it no doubt will be conducted, will be much 
more likely to lead to the pecuniary benefit 
of everybody connected with it than to the 
cessation of the practice of putting real 
characters into books. People who do not 
take the “‘ peasant view” of the matter will 
probably see that locking the blonde author 
and her publishers in jail for a short period, to- 
gether with a perpetual injunction against the 
sale of the book, would probably be a far more 
effectual way of making them feel the sacredness 
of private character, and the case will proba- 
bly still further tend to make civil proceedings 
for its vindication by an award of damages 
seem ridiculous. 


= = 


TUESDAYS AT THE FRENCH THEATRE. 
Paris, October 14, 1881. 


I REMEMBER the time when the ThéAtre-Fran- 
cais was always half empty ; when the heroes 
and heroines of classic tragedy seemed to move 
on the banks of the Styx; when even the come- 
dies of Molitre seemed unreal and wanted life. 
How different is our French Theatre now! I 
am one of its most faithful customers, and for 
years I have always found it full, even in the 
warmest days of summer. The railways have 
something to do with this new state of things ; 
wave after wave of provincials and f. d.gners 
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rolls perpetually over Paris. Still, there was a 
time when provincials and foreigners avoided 
the French Theatre as carefully as the Parisian 
himself. Paris sets the fashion, which is after- 
wards followed by the provinces and by all 
Europe. And why has Paris returned to the 
Théatre-Francais? Why is it more eager to 
see a new piece performed there than in any 
other theatre ? 

The answer to this involves almost a so- 
cial question. I must of course do justice first 
to the admirable management of M. Perrin, the 
present director of the French Theatre—a gentle- 
man possessing not only a very high culture, in 
every sense of the word, but very rare adminis- 
trative faculties. It is not easy to rule over a 
world of comedians, The comedian is the most 
sensitive sort of creature, made up of vanity 
and jealousy ; he would not be a comedian if he 
were not a highly nervous, touchy, emotional, 
irrational sort of aman. He has no will of his 
own, except when he deals with his director, 
and then he becomes very wilful ; he plays so 
many characters that he becomes very fanciful ; 
he feels the world’s contempt under its admira- 
tion, and he becomes revolutionary, impatient 
of rule. The greater are his parts, the meaner 
become his instincts. Talma was Cesar in the 
evening, anda beggar the next morning (see the 
‘Memoirs’ and ‘ Letters’ of Madame de Rému- 
sat). A quiet, sensible man, fond of repose, 
would rather go into the lion’s den than be 
thrown among the passions of a troop of come- 
dians. 

I must also do justice to the wonderful talent 
of the troop which has sustained the French 
Theatre for ten years. I leave out, on purpose, 
Sarah Bernhardt. She cannot be measured by 
common rules. She can say: ‘‘Moi seule, et 
cest assez.” She could and would draw multi- 
tudes in a desert. She is incomparable, as 
Rachel was. But since, in a moment of folly, 
she abandoned the French Theatre, the destinies 
of the theatre have not changed ; the house is 
every evening as full as if we could hear 
her silvery voice, watch her harmonious atti- 
tudes, and lose ourselves in the admiration of 
this extraordinary human flower—so ideal, so 
unreal, so different from vulgar and coarse hu- 
manity. The troop of the Francais, even after 
her departure, is self-sufficient ; it forms a solid 
phalanx of talents of the most varied sorts. 
Behind the greater stars are smaller stars, and 
behind them there is a sort of nebulosity of per- 
fection carried into the most minute details. 
The old actors of the Francais who play the ser- 
vants, who open the doors, who bring letters, 
are absolutely perfect ; they are like pictures— 
they can walk as people did walk in past 
ages ; they move and bear themselves accord- 
ing to the time, to the place. The sensation—it 
is a sensation more than an impression—which I 
always experience at the Francais is a sort of 
material comfort, arising from a perfect har- 
mony of all the details, a certain ease, a quiet 
and perfect conformity between the action and 
the passion, between the central figures and all 
their surroundings. 

There are, however, deeper reasons for the 
marvellous prosperity of our histrionic high 
school. The most serious of these reasons must, 
in my opinion, be found in our home politics and 
in the eclipse of French society. France pre- 
sents at this moment a curious phenomenon: the 
political primacy is absolutely divorced from 
the social primacy. It is quite evident that an 
aristocracy, after having for centuries founded 
itself on birth, on war, on power, on influence, 
can be deprived of all its privileges without 
losing the power of imagination which remains 
attached for a long time to great names and to 
great memories. If the English aristocracy 
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were deprived, in the course of time, of all its 
privileges ; if the House of Lords were sup- 
pressed ; if primogeniture and the law of entail 
were abolished ; if the patronage of the higher 
classes were suppressed ; if the monarchy were 
changed into a republic ; if no names could be 
found in the House of Commons except names 
actually unknown—the social primacy would 
nevertheless remain for a long time in the de- 
scendants of the aristocratic classes. There 
would be found places and houses in London, in 
the provinces, where conversation would be 
carried on as it is now, where the objects of 
interest would remain the same—schools of 
worldly wisdom, and elegance, and_self-re- 
straint; schools for all the qualities, all the 
real or conventional virtues which now consti- 
tute the gentleman. In fact, the gentleman 
would survive the aristocrat ; virtue and intel- 
lect would survive power. 

I have made an almost absurd supposition for 
England, but it will better illustrate what I said 
of the divorce which exists in France between 
social and political supremacy. There is still 
here a large and brilliant class which considers 
itself the first, socially speaking ; but it has for 
a long time been deprived of political power. 
This class is homogeneous in one sense only, as 
many revolutions have made distinctions in it. 
The Legitimists, the Orleanists, the Bonapartists 
form so many different worlds. You cannot 
find in Paris what you find in England—a com- 
pact society, where, under the frail denomina 
tions and distinctions of Conservatives and 
Liberals, the same ideas and interests prevail. 
It is very far from the ‘‘ noble faubourg” to the 
salon of Princess Mathilde ; very far even from 
some purely Legitimist houses to the houses of 
the rich Orleanists. Society is divided into 
coteries, and there are in reality very few sa- 
lons of the old type, like that of Madame Ré- 
camier or of Madame de Staél. Young people 
will dance and be married, and there must be 
dancing-parties ; but the social tie is getting 
more and more loose, and this disposition is ex- 
tremely favorable to the theatres. 

M. Perrin has instituted weekly representa- 
tions, at which the places are let for the winter 
season. In the absence of all worldly gayeties, 
the French Theatre becomes in this way momen- 
tarily a kind of salon; people agree to meet 
there ; they see each other every Tuesday even 
ing ; every box becomes a little centre. This 
fashionable Tuesday audience is much dreaded 
by the artists, as it is not demonstrative. Our 
best theatrical critic, M. Sarcey, who writes the 
dramatic feuilleton of the Temps, has attacked 
it very bitterly. He finds it dull and almost 
stupid ; he complains of its absurdities and its 
manias. But the absurdities and even manias 
of society are accompanied by peculiar qualities. 
Society—that is to say, French society—cannot 
bear exaggeration, ranting, screaming ; it ab- 
hors vulgarity in words, and even more in man- 
ners ; it likes simplicity, what we call naturel; 
it forces the actresses to behave like ladies, and 
the actors like gentlemen. Ifthere were no other 
public, there would be some danger that the 
Théatre-Francais might become a little insipid ; 
but there are seven days in the week, and each 
day brings its tide of foreigners, provincials or 
meridionals, who laugh loudly and cheer with 
enthusiasm. Season tickets have only been tried 
twice at the French Theatre—in Talma’s time 
and at the present moment. Experience has 
been favorable to them. The system which 
makes a public of permanent judges, coin- 
cides with the remarkable financial prosperity 
of the Theatre. The most curious characteristic 
of the present public is its eclecticism. 
rary system now dominates: we are neither 
Classic nor Romantic; we can enjoy equally 


No lite- 
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Racine and Victor Hugo, ** Andromaque ” and 
“Hernani”; we can even enjoy ** (Edipus 
Tyrannus,” which is now having an extraordi 
We go from Moliére to Alfred de 
Musset, from Musset to Alexandre Dumas, from 
him to Pailleron, We enjoy the * Monde of lon 
s‘ennuie” as keenly as we do the ** Mariage de 
Figaro.” Ii would not be very easy to explam 
the reason of this curious indifference, or rather 
optimism ; I cannot remember a time in ow 
literary history when it was so complete. It 
seems as if every spectator had become a mere 


nary success. 


mirror; we want perceptions, sensations, be 
they what they may. The French Theatre ha: 
found in this diposition the means of giving 
great variety to its repertoire. 


’ . | 
Correspon ence. 
THE IDEA OF GARFIELD. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Sirk: Permit me to say a few words by way of 
reply to the communication in the Nation for 
Oct. 15, entitled *‘ The ldea of Garfield.” One of 
the most difficult things that the mind has to con 
tend with, in arriving at a correct conclusion, is 
the strong bias given to it by what we might 
By this I sim 
ply mean that delirious joy by which « certain 
class of minds, with a marked tendency to 
introspective and self-centred thought, find 


term the egotism of conception. 
a> 


themselves overtaken when they have suddenly 
and accidentally come upon what they suppose 
to be the solution of a much-mooted questio 

I fancy that I perceive a touch of this in “* W 

W. T.” His article is stamped with all that ex 

cessive zeal and ardor to prove, that marks the 
special advocate of an idea. 
moment question the integrity or sincerity of 
his motive ; but it is quite evident that he comes 
to his task with a theory to demonstrate, and 
that this theory has taken possession of his mind 
to the exclusion of all things else. Not content 
with maintaining that President Gartield had 
the general interests of his party and the country 
at heart, he endeavors, by a very elaborate and 
chess-board process of reasoning, to establish 
that the President constituted himself the special 
guardian of civil-service reform, and that he 
set out, with cold calculation and all the wili 

ness of his nature (?), to undermine Conkling and 
drive him from the political arena. 
Conkling supposed that he was resigning from 
his own free will, but that was all a hideous 
mistake ; he was the victim of a most artfully 

contrived conspiracy. All this your correspon 
dent asks us to believe without qualification or 
allowance. But it is too mathematically cor 
rect, too abstractly logical, to adapt itself to an 
ordinary chain of circumstances. 
men of intellectual dexterity in the arrangement 
of facts, so as to force a desired conclusion, it is 
admirable. It reminds one of those marveliou: 
feats of ratiocination that Poe used to indulge in 
—unravelling the mysteries and deciphering the 
eryptograms of his own making. 

Deception, scheming, and calculation, how 
ever, are not traits of character that the public 
have been accustomed to associate with the 
name of Garfield; and that he should accept 
the services of Roscoe Conkling in a political 
campaign ; that twice during that campaign he 
should recognize him by no less an act than an 
invitation to the hospitality of his own roof ; 
and then that, having attained the Presidency, 
partly through the efforts of Conkling, he should 
set about with craftiness, ‘‘deliberateness of 
purpose,” and an Iago-like callidity, to crush 


I would not for a 





Of cours 


As a speci 





than Garfield’s most implacable 
The simple truth is, that 
in his zeal to prove his point, has 


him—is more 
enemy would assert. 
the 
p oy dt 4) 


writer, 
much. But, since he has raised the 


question, let us calmly and dispassionately re- 
view the most prominent nominations made by 
the President, 
them what his exact relations to civil-service re- 
for this is the only method by which 
udge m 


and see if we can ascertain from 


form were : 
we can n, and certainly no one can ob- 
ject to facts and the truths which they establish, 
if the facts are not distorted nor presented in a 
spirit. And first comes 
When his name was sent in 


captious or churlish 


Stanley Matthews. 
by Hayes the better portion of the press opposed 
the nomination, and it was afterwards conceded 
that the Senate had practically rejected him by 
allowing his name to lie over without taking ac- 
tion upon it. But one of the first acts of the 
new President was to return the name of Mat- 
thews to the Senate. 
by a bare majority of one, and then only by the 
aid of Democratic votes, receiving but an insig- 


He was finally confirmed 


nificant number from his own party. According 
to the general method of judging of appoint- 
the Wm. E. Chandler 
would be attributed to the influence of James 
G. Blaine, of whom he is a warm friend and ad- 
mirer. We will not plead this, however, but 
look merely at his political character. It is no 
secret that Attorney-General MacVeagh, one of 
the most conspicuous civil-service reformers in 


ments, nomination of 


the country, threatened to resign his position in 
the Cabinet if Chandler should be confirmed ; 
and George F. Edmunds, the leading Republican 
in the U. S. Senate, rose from his seat in that 
body, and in a speech in which he denounced 
Chandler as the prince of wire-pullers, lobbyists, 
and of political legerdemain, stated positively 
that he would resign the chairmanship of his 
committee if the name of Chandler should even 
be reported to the Senate for confirmation, It 
is needless to say he was rejected. 

But the name which was indirectly the means 
of stirring the political cauldron to its depths as 
it had never been stirred before, by a nomina- 
tion at least, is that of Robertson, Collector of 
the Port of New York. Here, again, if we were 
to apply the principles generally used in judging 
of appointments, we should have to say that 
Robertson’s appointment was a reward for po- 
litical services. And why ? 
most 


Secause he was one 
prominent advocates in the 
Chicago Convention, and it was largely due to 
the defection in New York, of which he was the 
leader, that the nomination of an anti-Grant 
man was made possible. But would Robertson’s 
nomination have been in accordance with the 
principles of civil-service reform, aside from any 
political consideration that may have been con- 
tained init? I think not, and for this very sim- 
ple reason, that there was not a particle of 
cause for the removal of Merritt. His term of 
office was but half out, he had given excellent 
satisfaction, and the great body of New York 
merchants protested against his remgval, as did 
also Postmaster-General James, another noted 
civil-service reformer. But the defenders of 
** Merritt was not injured, 
for he received another appointment ; Robertson 
was honest, and Gartield was pure.” Granted. 
But the objection of civil-service reformers has 
been, not that each individual who was appointed 
in accordance with the principles of the spoils 
system was a thief and a knave, but that the 
method of appointment itself is corrupting and 
pernicious, Admit that men like Garfield need 
not be bound by any rules or regulations in their 
appointments, because they are pure, and you 
will be compelled to grant the same privilege to 
others who may be less careful in exercising it. 
What I have said concerning these appoint- 


of Blaine’s 


this nomination say : 


’ 
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ments is not intended in any way as a defence 
or an apology for Conkling, nor in derogation of 
the character of Garfield, but simply what I 
conceive to be the true state of the facts. I 
agree with ““W. W. T.” that ‘a nation needs 
models.” But what it needs as much, if not more, 
is a correct conception of the lives and acts of 
its public men; for their lives and acts go 
largely to make up the nation’s moral history. 
As a nation we cannot look facts too plainly in 
the face ; we cannot afford to allow our sympa- 
thies and our sense of gratitude to mislead us in 
the estimate of our public men; we cannot 
afford to establish false standards, to quibble 
with truth, or to juggle with virtue. James A. 
Garfield had his faults, as all men before him 
have had theirs, but they were chiefly of a nega- 
tive and not of a positive character. While 
many of his appointments were not in accord- 
ance with the principles of civil-service reform, 
yet it is more reasonable to suppose that these 
were made because he found it difficult to break 
with the party leaders, and to escape from the 
importunity of friends, than that they were 
made for the purposes of self-aggrandizement 
and to obtain power. Garfield, being of a very 
generous disposition, would find it peculiarly 
difficult to deny his friends. He intended and 
desired to do ajl things for the best, but he was 
“too full o’ the milk of human kindness to catch 
the nearest way.” L. C. H. 
Iowa City, IowA, Oct. 24, 1881. 


A HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS MORAL. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have taught in a bigh school two 
months. In that time I have made several dis- 
coveries—I mean they were discoveries to me. 
I came out of college last June, knowing that I 
was to fill this position. I had no “‘ experience” 
nor ‘‘ methods ” when I entered ‘‘the work”; I 
had done some thinking, and had a few notions 
about teaching. The chief one was that if I 
made the studies interesting, other matters would 
right themselves. I worked hard, and succeeded 
in getting thoroughly enthusiastic myself. I 
found, however, that my classes were by no 
means unanimous in fheiy enthusiasm. I was 
puzzled ; I did not consider myself wholly to 
blame ; for there were a number who had been 
listless at first who were most animated now. I 
went to old teachers who had had *‘ wide expe- 
rience.” I stated as clearly as I could my trou- 
ble, and asked for an explanation. With a 
smile that made me feel as if they had patted 
me upon the head and addressed me as ‘‘ Sissy,” 
I was told that Ishould soon ‘“ get used to that— 
all teachers did”; ‘‘there were some children 
that could never be interested in anything”; 
after I had had more “experience” I should 
learn to accept this as an unavoidable evil. I 
was sceptical ; I tried a little harder to be enter- 
taining. My History class were studying about 
Egypt. It was dry for me, very stupid to 
them. Lessons dragged. We began to read 
aloud from Ebers’s ‘Egyptian Princess.’ We 
had only half an hour a day for this, but it pro- 
duced a marked change in the majority of the 
class, They were not suffered to take the bock 
outside, and I found that the text-book lessons 
were recited with an astonishing velocity, so 
that a few minutes might be secured for the 
‘Princess.’ However, there were several of the 
class who sat dreamy-eyed and passive, smiling 
in polite amazement when the rest of us became 
excited over our reading. 

I have also a Natural Philosophy class. One 
day we learned that “ nature abhors a vacuum.” 
I thought of the minds of some of my noncha- 
lant scholars; I concluded that nature must 
abhor a mental as well as a physical vacuum. 
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Still believing that these young people were in- 
terested in something, I set myself to find out 
what that something might be. One of my no- 
tions was that the way I used to write composi- 
tions was all wrong. Like most children, my 
subjects, if not abstract nouns, were reversed 
and revised quotations from cyclopedias and 
histories, cradled in a few moralizing ideas ab- 
stracted from my mother or big sister. I spent 
much time talking with my scholars out of 
school-hours, and, as I like things that boys and 
girls like—such as jig-saws, base-ball, china- 
painting, and the St. Nicholas—I soon found 
what was nearest the hearts of many of my 
boys and girls, and I made them write of these 
things. 

I was still baffled by the same dolce-far-niente 
scholars. Light was poured in upon my dim 
understanding one day in the shape of a pink- 
tinted, gilt-edged, perfumed note breathing 
words of love from a girl of fifteen to a boy of 
seventeen. I was no longer mystified. How 
could a girl of fifteen have any room for the 
pyramids of Egypt when her mind was over- 
flowing with an absorbing passion? Had we 
not advanced a step further in physics, and 
learned that no two bodies can occupy the same 
space at the same time? I took observations, 
and convinced myself that here was one source 
of my trouble. I thought: “If this matter be- 
gins in the high school, I must find some way to 
nip it in the bud.” I began to investigate. The 
Grammar grades seemed familiar with the ‘old, 
old story ”; it did not appear to be a new thing 
in the Intermediate departments. I had occa- 
sion to leave the building one noon earlier than 
usual. The Primary school had just been dis- 
missed. A group of small boys, averaging seven 
or eight years of age, were leaving several small 
girls. One youth of six, holding up a scrap of 
paper covered with a child’s scrawling attempts 
at printing, called out, ‘Say, what ’d you give 
for your love-letter?” A blushing maiden of 
five turned around and in somewhat indistinct 
accents expressed her displeasure. At the same 
moment another young gallant rushed up, tore 
the letter from the hand of the first boy, admin- 
istering a vigorous kick, and valiantly enquired 
if *‘ he’d bother ‘ his girl’ any more?” Two other 
small girls were walking lovingly side by side. 
One was overheard to remark: ‘‘ Whose your 
beau? Mine is,” etc. 

Now I do not believe that this ‘‘ childish non- 
sense” is harmless, and that girls and boys get 
“over it.” I know that it will do no good for 
me to enter the lists against my high-school 
Cupid ; but won’t somebody with a wiser head 
than mine try to convince the fathers and 
mothers that our public schools—of which we 
are justly proud—are nourishing an evil that it 
does seem to me is one great cause for a great 
part of the useless lives and loose morals in the 
country ? I mean the primary grades as at pre- 
sent managed in many schools. I have taken 
some pains to g-t statistics, and in the majority 
of the public schools I find that the most crowded 
departments are the primaries,-frequently ave- 
raging sixty childicn from five to nine years of 
age. It is plain no teacher has time to find out 
each child’s character. It is no new idea that 
one “ knowing” child can instruct a dozen inno- 
cent children in matt rs concerning which they 
should remain in perfect ignorance until in- 
structed by their mothers. I could give dozens 
of conversations that I have heard among the 
children themselves that shocked me, and, I can- 
not but think, wouldsurprise these babies’ par- 
ents were they to become aware of what their 
little children were talking about. 

If our lowest grades were turned into kinder- 
gartens, with a carefully-chosen teacher for 
every fifteen or twenty children, who-were with 
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these children constantly until they were safe 
in their respective homes; who played with 
them, studied with them, watched their talk, 
and, more important still, found out what 
the little ones thought about, would not that do 
something towards making the matter right ¢ 
Of course it would make the school-tax larger, 
for larger salaries would be required for such 
fine work. But if there must be retrenchment 
anywhere, abolish or lower the grade of the 
high school, I think, rather than spoil the 
children. Let the ‘“‘old” teachers of *‘ wide ex- 
perience” go into the lower grades, and let us 
girls fresh from college teach where any mis- 
takes we may make will not cause irreparable 
harm.—Respectfully, is a 3. 


Owosso, Mica., Oct. 26, 1881. 


” 


MUNICIPAL ECONOMY IN PRUSSIA. 
To THE EpiITorR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: I should like to call the attention of 
some of the writers for the Nation, or of any 
students of finance among your readers, to a 
publication of the Royal Statistical Bureau at 
Berlin. It is entitled ‘ Beitriige zur Finanzsta- 
tistik der Gemeinden in Preussen.’ It was pre- 
pared by L. Herrfurth, a privy councillor, and 
contains a great mass of interesting information 
in regard to the municipal economy of Prussian 
cities and towns. Among other matters, it pre- 
sents in tabular form, for the year 1876, the in- 
come and expenditure of all Prussian towns of 
10,000 inhabitants or more, carefully itemizing 
the various accounts. One table shows clearly 
the enormous increase in expenditure of the va- 
rious municipal governments from 1869 to 1876. 
It reveals a truly American rate of progress, 
and proves that the increasing extravagance of 
American cities during the years 1865-1873 was 
fully paralleled a few years later by European 
cities. The swms raised by taxation in thirty- 
two cities of the above class were as follows : 
9,088,395 marks, 


787 871 
49,064,851 e 






The expenditure of Berlin grew from 2,774,928 
marks in 1848 to 11,935,644 marks in 1869, and to 
20,117,586 marks in 1876. An immense increase 
in the amount devoted to education is noticeable 
in nearly all cases. Only forty-one municipali- 
ties, however, support free schools for all classes. 
In many places the income from school fees 
forms a large part of the sum expended for edu- 
cation. The following table shows the amount 
expended by the cities and towns in the above 
class (during the year 1876) for the various pur- 
poses mentioned : 


De PW ainthckbeckcnsecasedevesctes 12,571,000 marks. 
2. “ water, gas, streets, etc........... 18,217,000 * 
5. “ care of poor, public health, ete. 20,075,000 “ 
a.  —_—_——_a ee Ue ee 
5. “ municipal debts (sinking fund, 

WNP 6b dbpsidcncesepcisccccescseses 19,350,000 “ 


The sources of income are quite as interesting. 
The whole Prussian system of municipal finance 
can be studied to advantage by those who are 
aiming to improve our own. Although their 
actual system is far from satisfying either their 
theorists or practical men, yet it possesses many 
features which we might adopt. A general and 
vigorous discussion is now going on in Germany 
in reference to municipal taxation, and it is well 
worth our while to heed it. I hope some con- 
tributor to the Nation will undertake to give us 
a summary of the main points and authorities in 
the discussion.—Respectfully yours, 

E. J. JAMEs. 

NORMAL, ILL., Oct. 23, 1881. 
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Notes. 





A. D. F. Ranpotpn & Co. have in press an 
autobiographical sketch by the Rev. Titus Coan, 
entitled ‘ Life in Hawaii.’ Mr. Coan has been 
stationed at Hilo since the year 1835, and his 
recollections cover a varied experience as well 
as a long one, including that of two visits to the 
Marquesas Islands, with some new facts relating 
to the tabu system. His account of the 
Hawaiian volcanoes, which are a sort of pastoral 
charge of his, inasmuch as Kilauea lies within 
his district, is brought down to the eruption of 
the present year. G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to 
former announcements the following works : 
‘Opium Smoking in America and China,’ by Dr. 
W. H. Kane ; ‘ The American Citizen’s Manual’; 
the ‘‘ popular poem,” ‘ Your Mission,’ in an edi- 





tion illustrated by Ellen H. Gates; ‘A Text- | 


book of Kant,’ by J. H. Sterling ; ‘The New 
Infidelity,’ by A. R. Grote ; ‘The Art of Voice- 


Production,’ by A. A. Pattou; ‘The Science | 


and Practice of Medicine,’ by Prof. Alonzo B. 


| Palmer ; and aseries entitled ‘‘ Science Ladders,” 





Fords, Howard & Hulbert will publish in a 


single volume the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s | 


‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’ 
1873—4-5. 
says, has done ‘“‘so much to turn religion in 
Protestant America from a fear into a hope and 
a love,” has just relinquished his editorial rela- 
tion to the Christian Union in favor of the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, who has long ‘had the whole 


Mr. Beecher, who, as his successor 


for the years | 
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dozen smaller cuts, with here and there an 
initial or a tail-piece. Art and Letters is about 
the same size as L’Art, and the monthly part 
contains thirty-two pages, with an inserted en 
graving printed on heavier paper. The appear- 
ance of the new periodical is promising, and its 
material aspects—type, paper, press-work, ete. 

are delightful.—Koolman’s ‘ Woérterbuch der 
Ostfriesischen Sprache’ (Norden: Braams) 
reaches the word Lomig with its thirteenth 
part. In regard to the deliberate appearance 
of this thorough work, we may use the East 
Frisian proverb, ‘“ Biiter lit as hél nét,” or in 
plainer English, ** Better late than never.” The 
present instalment, by the way, is rather less 
suggestive of kinship with our mother-tongue, 
and its proverbial store smaller, than custon 

ary. ‘“‘Live and let live” has the Teutonic 
guise of *‘ Man mut Lifen un lifen laten.” A 
quaint saying is ** 


and a 


Laten is cod tegen ‘t hangen,” 
i. e., Hands off is good against hanging (for 
theft). 

— The Century Co, have brought out a volume 
of ‘Selected Proofs’ from the first and second 
portfolios of illustrations reproduced from Seri) 
ners Monthly and S!. Nicholas, They therefore 
stand in no need of praise, but as the present col 
lection is designed for more general purchase, it 
will be well to say that there are, counting a 


| tail-piece, 58 engravings in all; that about 25 of 


practical management of the paper.”——Thomas | 


Whittaker is about to publish a third edition 
of Bishop Littlejohn’s ‘Conciones ad Clerum,’ 
with a very full table of contents epitomizing 
each concio ; and a new edition of Dr. Shelton’s 
‘Rector of St. Bardolph’s,’ now out of print. 
A new edition of Walt Whitman’s ‘ Leaves 
of Grass,’ with additions and a portrait, will 





| traits of Poe, Modjeska, 


shortly be issued by J. R. Osgood & Co.— | 


Estes & Lauriat, Boston, indicate by a first 
satalogue of old books their intention to open a 
new department in their business. Chatto 





& Windus, London, announce ‘ Prince Saroni’s | 


Wife’ and other stories (5 vols.) by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, and English editionsof Mr. Wheeler's 
‘Familiar Allusions’ and Wark Twain's ‘ Prince 


and Pauper,’ neither of which has yet appeared | 





here. 
tudolph & Klemm’s (Zurich) ‘‘ English Library,” 


The current issue of Le Livre, noticing | 


to consist of the best works in English and Ame- | 


rican literature, says the following beginning 
has been made: Mark Twain's ‘Sketches,’ 
Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Goldsmith’s 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ and Marlowe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
which can at least be called a chronolozical collo- 
cation and gradation. Le Livre also states that 
Turgeneff has written tales for children against 
the coming New Year's. Catalogue No. 77 of 
Otto Harrassowiitz, of Leipzig, is wholly devoted 
to Shakspere and his times. Its 270 numbers are 
all, or nearly all, from the library of the late R. 
Gericke, of Leipzig. From a third to one-half 
of the volumes are in English. A glance down 
the pages of this catalogue reminds us that 
Freiligrath translated the Sonnets of Shakspere 
into German, and Herr Bodenstedt paraphrased 
“Venus and Adonis.” 





A line in Greek text | 


catches the eye, and informs us that a transla- | 


tion of ‘‘Hamlet” was published at Athens in 
1858. Art and Letters, a new monthly illus- 
trated magazine of fine art and light literature, 





has been started by Remington & Co., the Lon- 
don publishers of L’Art, from which publication 


the illustrations of Art and Letters are to be 
taken. The October number contains brief 
essays on “J. F. Millet,” ‘‘ Modern Caricature,” 
‘“*Venetian Lace- Making,” and “ Frederick 
Walker,” and half a dozen full-page engravings 


-graver of 


these are portraits, and that 20 from the 
Mr. T. Cole—a sufficient evidence 
that the popularity of subject which has de 


are 


termined the editor's choice does not imply 
a low degree of the art. Indeed, the por 


the Countess Potocka, 
and Savonarola, and the kindred subject of a Rus 
sian nun, are likely to remain classic specimens 
of the art of wood-cutting. Mr. Kruell’s Walt 
Whitman is not behind these. It is pleasant to 
meet again Vedder's ** Young Marsvas,” Dubois’s 
“Charity,” Whistler's Mother, Hotrher Mar 
tin’s ‘“‘Walden Pond,” and Thayer's sunny 
** Autumn Afternoon in the Berkshire Hills” (all 
by Cole) ; Martin’s ** Whittier’s Birthplace” (F. 
S. King) ; and the ‘‘ Swedish Queen Mother ” (W. 


Closson), to mention no others. John P. Soule, 





Boston, sends usa new game of ‘ Artists and 
their Masterpieces,” certainly a great im 
provement on the rather dull exchange of 
authors and their works. There are two 


sets of photographs mounted and neatly 


| boxed, cabinet size, after five of the principal 


works of each of the following artists: Fra An- 
gelico, Da Vinci, Bellini, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Raphael, Correggio, Andrea Del Sarto, Paolo 
Veronese, and Guido Reni. Each card bears a 
list of the five to be “ called,” and one gives also 
the artist’s name, city, and life-span. The photo- 
graphs vary in merit according to their being 
taken more or less directly from the original can- 
To choose from Michael Angelo was partic- 
ularly difficult, and every admirer would have 
something to criticise 


yas, 


in anybody's selection 
of five specimens. The game will accom- 
plish its end of enlarging art knowledge 
and forming taste.——Mr. Pach, 841 Broad- 
way, has published two photographic souvenirs 
of the late national tragedy—a portrait from 
life of President Garfield, whose only fault 
is an excess of smoothness, and a view of the 
Francklyn cottage at Elberon._—When Messrs. 
Ginn & Heath, Boston, published the ‘ Elements of 
the Differential Calculus,’ by Prof. W. E. Byerly, 
of Harvard, the Nation expressed the opinion 
that the work treated the elements of the inte- 
gral calculus to a sufficient extent to have justi- 
fied the author in making some mention of the 
fact upon his title-page. The appearance, from 
the press of the same publishers, of a separate 
treatise by the same author on the ‘ Elements of 
the Integral Calculus,’ sufficiently accounts for 
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the The 
complete treatise on the calculus. 


omission. two volumes form a very 
Those who 
have studied the differential calculus in Prof. 
Byerly’s first volume will of course find it great 
ly to their advantage to study the integral cal- 
—John R. Anderson & Co., 


New York and Chicago, publish a new edition of 


culus in his second, 


and edited 
with much intelligence by the late author’s son. 


Roget's ‘Thesaurus,’ wholly reset, 
The system of cross references has been greatly 
enlarged, and the index so improved as to save 
one who consults it from turning to the text in, 


it may be, the majority of cases. 


The Dante S« wiety , of Cambridge, Mass., are 
now ready to begin printing the hitherto inedited 
Latin comment on the *‘ Divine Comedy,” com 
posed by Benvenuto da Imola a little more than 
fifty years after the poet’s death, and therefore 
possessing exceptional value in the long list of 
An exact copy has been made 
from the MS. now in the Laurenzian Library at 
Florence, and the work is expected to make three 
handsome octavo volumes of five hundred pages 
each, at a price of five dollars per volume, pay - 
able on delivery. If the requisite number of 
subscribers be obtained, the Society’s hope is to 
the first volume before the end of 1882. 
Names may be sent in to Mr. John Woodbury, 
secretary, or to Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian of 
Harvard University ; from Europe, to Triibner & 
Co., London. 


commentaries. 


issue 


—The very extensive Oriental and linguistic 
library of the late eminent Professor Benfey, of 
Gottingen, is for sale ; and, in conformity with 
wishes expressed by himself, his family would 
especially rejoice to see it purchased as a whole 
by some institution in America. The opportuni 
ty is one to be taken advantage of, the collection 
having been pronounced by a competent autho- 
rity to be “‘of rare completeness.” Particulars 
may be learned of the family. 

— Hardly any form of literary productiveness 
would seem more thankless than a genealogical 
dictionary. It hasno allurements for continuous 
reading ; it baffles the reviewer; it brings no 
profit to the pocket of the compiler—certainly 
none that will bear a moment’s comparison with 
the toil, and generally money, bestowed upon it; 
in the nature of the case public gratitude for 
it is a posthumous reward. Most of these con- 
siderations hold good in the case of Savage's 
Dictionary, the Bible of the New England gene- 
alogist; all of them are pertinent to the late Mr. 
Teunis G. Bergen’s ‘ Register, in alphabetical 
order, of the Early Settlers of Kings County, 
Long Island, N. Y., from its First Settlement by 
Europeans to 1700’ (Bay Ridge, L. I.: Van Brunt 
Bergen. 8vo, pp. 452). The indefatigable compiler 
unhappily passed away in the midst of his labors 
before the volume was quite through the press. 
His ‘ Register’ is an uncompromising roll of pi- 
oneers, of course mainly Dutch, sparsely lighted 
up with facts serving either to distinguish the in- 
dividual or to illustrate the primitive times. 
There are, for example, few as picturesque figures 
as Nicholas Albertsen, suspected to be the one of 
Flatbush who ‘‘ made his mark to documents in 
1689,” and who at all events was well marked 
himself, being ‘‘sentencedin 1658, for deserting 
his ship and betrothed bride after publication of 
banns, to have his head shaved, (his body] flog- 
ged, ears bored, and to work two years with the 
negroes.” Thomas Gridy (or Greedy), from De- 
vonshire, England, although one of the first set- 
tlers of Gravesend in 1646, and allotted a 
plantation-lot, was ‘‘publicly whipped and 
banished in the same year for theft.” Per 
contra, Lady Deborah, widow of Sir Henry 
Mody (or Moody), ‘‘to avoid persecution in 
Massachusetts or New England, left said locality 
and came to New Netherlands, settling in 1643 
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in Gravesend among the more tolerant Holland- 
ers,” but was at once visited by a Puritan Prov- 
idence in the shape of Indians, who in October 


drove her and her settlers off. One Abraham, of 


the great tribe of Jansen, but a mulatto, of 


Brooklyn, was summoned in March, 1658, ‘to 
ippear before the council for abusing Sheriff 
Tonneman while collecting Dr. Polhemus’s sal- 
ary, and fined 12 gl. ($4.80), his excuse of not 
understanding the Dutch language being viewed 
as frivolous.” In 1644 Huybert Jansen, with 
others, ‘‘was found guilty of cutting Peter 
Wolpherson (Van Couenhoven’s) wainscot with 
their cutlases, for which he was sentenced to 
ride the wooden horse for three hours.” Female 
apprenticeships were not uncommon, like that of 
John Grissell’s daughter-in-law, Hanna Banan, 
whose two and a half years of service were to be 
requited “ with two suits of ‘comely and decent 
clothes,’ and a heifer with calf, or one with a 
calf by her side.” John Scudder’s mill-pond in 
Bushwick was in 1668 ‘supposed to be the cause 
of the fever and ague prevailing in the vicinity, 
and as a preventive its dam was ordered by the 
court to be cut to let out the water.” Under 
Op Dyck is an account of the early state of 
Coney Island, then consisting of three separate 
sand strips, known respectively from west to 
east as Coney I., Fire IL., and Gisbert’s I, (i. e., 
Gisbert Op Dyck) or, later, Johnson’s I. The 
Vans inthis ‘ Register’ fill sixty-one pages, and 
their descendants alone ought to ensure the suc- 
cess of the publication. The Vanderbilt family 
It only remains to say 
that this work must forever be the prime general 
authority for the multitude of relationships in- 
volved in the author’s researches, which no suc- 
cessor is at all likely to have the opportunity to 
repeat or to rival, 


is of course conspicuous. 


—Charm of style is perhaps the feature that 
one is least frequently called upon to praise in 
American medical iterature. It is not that the 
difficulty inheres in the subject. A hundred 
writers, from Hippocrates and Vesalius to Sir 
Thomas Watson, might be adduced to show that 
nearly every branch of medical literature has 
been treated at once scientifically and with rhe- 
torical grace. Professor Henry M. Lyman’s 
book ‘ Artificial Anzesthesia and Anesthetics? 
(New York: William Wood & Co.) does not pro- 
fess to be more than a concise résumé, historical, 
physiological, and practical, of what is known 
upon the subject; but it is a lucid and complete 
survey, and has its classic trait in a felicitous 
manner which recalls Watson’s clear arrange- 
ment and winning style, and West’s or 
Anstie’s vividness. Helmholtz has _ recently 
made his protest against the disfavor shown by 
his younger colleagues in scientific pursuits to- 
wards the art of form and presentatioz in their 
writings. That disfavor is a fashion which will 
have its day ; but it would be curious to enquire 
how it originated, whether in race jealousies, 
which tinge even the dry light of science, or 
through an inescapable natural selection, press- 
ing more sharply than ever the disjunction of the 
literary and the scientific habit of thought. But 
if, on the other hand, clearness, order, and vivid- 
ness of style afford a presumption of the same 
qualities in the writer’s intellectual processes, 
we shall be inclined to take sides with Professor 
Helmholtz, and to commend the method which 
Professor Lyman has followed in his useful man- 
ual. His publishers have given it a not unde- 
served compliment by adding it to their series 
of ‘“‘ Standard Medical Authors.” 


—Mr. Grove recently published in London pa- 
persa letter, of which asynopsis was given in these 
columns, expressing his belief in the probable 
existence of a tenth symphony by Schubert, and 
appealing to the proper authorities in Vienna to 
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investigate the matter. Herr C. F. Pohl, libra- 
rian of the ‘ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” has 
now sent to the Neue Freie Presse an answer to 
Mr. Grove’s epistle, in which he expresses his 
firm conviction that a tenth symphony by Schu- 
bert does not exist, and that the dates and facts 
alluded to by Mr. Grove refer to the great sym 
phony in C major. In the first place, if a tenth 
symphony had been written and presented to the 
Musik-Verein, the scrupulous punctuality of 
Baron von Knorr, the director of the society, 
would have ensured its being registered 
in 1826 in the catalogue of the archives. 
Then, again, Schubert could not have failed 
to mention this symphony to some one of his 
friends; but nothing was ever heard of it by 
either Sonnleithner, the sisters. Fréhlich, Baron 
Schénstein, Bauernfeld, Spann, or his own bro- 
ther Ferdinand. That the dates on MSS. are 
sometimes deceptive is proved among other 
things by the fact that Mozart, who died in 1791, 
wrote the date of 1792 on his Requiem. The 
great symphony in C major was entered in the 
catalogue of the archives in 1828, and if in 1838 
Schumann found the score of this work at Ferdi- 
nand Schubert’s, it must have been either a copy 
or else Schubert had sent it to be copied. When 
the association to which Herr Pohl belongs 
moved into their present new building the whole 
archives were examined and rearranged, and as 
they were consulted by Mr. Grove in their new 
arrangement, Dr. Pohl expresses surprise that he 
should have indulged in such hasty surmises, 
in disparagement of the directors of the mu 
sical society in question. Dr. Pohl begs those 
papers which noticed Mr. Grove’s letter also to 
give a place to his reply. 

—Those who went to Booth’s Theatre on Mon- 
day evening expecting a tame performance 
from Signor Rossi must have been most agreea- 
bly disappointed. The interest excited by his 
Othello, while not very marked during the first 
act, grew steadily as the play went on, and by 
the time he had reached the great scene with 
Jago the audience had become fairly enthusi 
astic. He has to contend with the memory of 
a great rival in Salvini, and at every turn in the 
play,every intonation of voice, every gesture, 
every reading of the text, every piece of ‘ busi- 
ness,” a comparison was unavoidable. It must be 
said that he stood the test remarkably well. As 
an illustration of what may be done with an en- 
tirely unpoetical conception of the part his 
acting was perhaps even greater than Salvini’s. 
The inherent difficulty in any representation 
of Othello is that an actor of refinement is apt 
to make us forget that he was a Moor, while 
an actor of strong tragic force makes us think 
of a negro. Signor Rossi’s acting is open to 
the latter criticism. His Othello is a_ bluff, 
hearty, good-humored African, driven to 
rage and murder by suspicion and jealousy. 
Taking this view of the character, his acting 
must be pronounced very fine. The love pas- 
sages were disfigured, to any devotee of Shak- 
spere, by the sensual character of the passion 
displayed, yet all this is in thorough harmony 
with the other characteristics of Othello. We 
insist nowadays on a refined Othello, because 
we are refined ourselves and dislike displays of 
the “‘ primary” feelings ; and in the pursuit of 
refinement we have made Othello into a charac- 
ter somewhat different from what. Shak- 
spere had in mind. Of all Shakspere’s 
tragedies, Othello has always seemed to us 
most emphatically a pure story told in a 
dramatic form. It is hard to see what any 
character in it “illustrates.” Jago is a type of 
the revengeful, plotting Italian of the period, 
and Othello can hardly be said to bring home to 
us any important truth with regard to life, be- 
cause he is by his temperament doomed from the 
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outset as the victim of his pretended friend. It 
isa pathetic and simple plot, which Shakspere 
made use of because he saw its dramatic possi- 
bilities We doubt very much if he ever thought 
of the Moor as a particularly refined lover, and 
we can imagine him liking Signor Rossi in the 
part very well. There is no question that the 
Italian actor knows very much more about Moors 
than the author of the play ever did, and would 
probably give Shakspere ‘“ points” with regard 
to Mauresque dressing, character, and general 
make-up. To justify the slight feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with his conception of the part 
which we confess to having felt, we must fall 
back on what is probably the settled conviction 
of all English and American critics—that no one 
can really understand Shakspere who has not 
English blood in his veins; and this because the 
sentiment of all the plays is at bottom English, 
no matter where the scene is laid or of what na- 
tionality the characters are. 

—If the compendious ‘ Deutsche Geschichte ’— 
now publishing by Velhagen & Klasing, Leip- 
zig (New York: L. W. Schmidt), under the 
editorial direction of L. Stacke—had no other 
merit, that of a genius for illustrations on 
somebody’s part must be accorded it. Fair- 
ly we might conclude, the publishers’, remem- 
bering the analogous ‘ Deutsche Literaturge- 
schichte’ of Robert Koenig, which has reached 
ten editions of nearly 40,000 copies. Parts ILL. 
and IV. of the former work have just appeared, 
covering the period from 1207 to the thick of the 
Thirty Years’ War in 1651, when Magdeburg fell 
before Tilly. It is difficult to give an idea of the 
pictorial wealth of these chapters and the light 
they shed on manners, costumes, the arts of 
war and peace, superstitions, judicial processes, 
&ec., &c. Innumerable camps and battle-fields, 
executions, torture, the judgment of God (Queen 
Kunigunde walking on hot ploughshares), Huss 
going to and at the stake, a game of the fifteenth 
century like blind-man’s buff, a barbecue; the 
first Imperial seal, showing a distinct Gothic form 
(in the throne of the effigy); the first representa- 
tion of Turkish warriors; the earliest printed 
church-political manifesto (from Faust and 
Schéffer’s press); a fac-simile of a letter of indul- 
gence (Gutenberg’s imprint) ; the oldest pre- 
served private dwelling in Germany—such are 
some of the subjects of the abundant engravings, 
mostly after contemporaneous prints and docu- 
ments, of this interesting history. We must add, 
however, sundry initial letters in color, copies of 
illuminated MSS., and above all the long artistic 
array of portraits and character pieces after 
Direr, H. Burgmaier, H. 8S. Beham, H. Holbein, 
L. Cranach, and Jost Ammann, which make 
this almost a history of German design. Pub- 
lishers the world over should take notice of the 
fact that not a single illustration thus far has 
been trivial or imaginative, and that the an- 
nouncement of five more instalments is conse- 
quently anything but formidable to the subscri- 
bers to the ‘ Deutsche Geschichte.’ 

—Kristofer Janson, the Norwegian poet, 
dramatist, novelist, and orator, landed in New 
York on the 7th of October, having come to this 
country for the purpose of visiting the Scandi- 
navian settlements in the Northwest, and of ex- 
tending his acquaintance, begun on his former 
visit in the winter of 1879-80, with the practical 
results of American institutions. Like Bjérnson, 
who was here a year ago, he is a republican in 
politics, and in religion he may be styled a Uni- 
tarian of the Channing school. To American 
readers he is chiefly known as an occasional con- 
tributor to Scribner's Magazine, and as the 
author of the ‘Spell-bound Fiddler,’ published 
by 8. C. Griggs & Co. in Chicago. Mr. Janson 
was born May 5, 1841, in Bergen, Norway. His 
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father being United States Consul in his native 
town, from childhood he took an interest in 
America. After completing a course in the 
Bergen Latin School, he entered the University 
of Norway and graduated in the theological de- 
partment in 1865. While a student he became 
interested in the movement instituted by the 
eminent linguist, Ivan Aasen, to revive the Norse 
tongue, and create out of the dialects a national 
language in place of the Danish, which had been 
introduced during the four hundred years of 
Danish rule ; and since his first novel was pub- 
lished, in 1866, he has maintained a position as 
the foremost advocate of this movement. Mr. 
Janson is one of the four poets in Norway (the 
other three are Bjérnson, Ibsen, and Lie) who 
receive an annual salary from the Storthing or 
Parliament as a recognition of their talents. 
This salary he has drawn since the publication of 
his historical romance ‘ Fraa Dansketidi’ ( Dan- 
ish Days) in 1875. For many years he has been 
a teacher in the so-called people's high schools in 
Norway, a kind of educational institution simi- 
lar to those established by Grundtvig in Den- 
mark for the purpose of awakening among the 
grown-up sons and daughters of the peasants an 
interest in their country’s history and literature. 
He has travelled extensively in northern, west- 
ern, and southern Europe and in Iceland, and 
has published several books of observations on 
foreign countries. His stories are partly in the 
same vein as Bjérnson’s, and partly historical. 
As an orator, also, Janson is very popular. 


—‘Die Semiten und ihre Bedeutung fiir die 
Kulturgeschichte ’ is the title of a pamphlet con- 
taining the first lecture of a course on the Se- 
mitic races and languages, delivered in 1878 at 
the University of Munich by Fritz Hommel, and 
now just published (Leipzig : O. Schulze ; New 
York : Westermann). The author believes that 
the subject he has chosen has been unduly 
neglected, and that the comparative method ap- 
plied to its study will produce as valuable re- 
sults as in the case of the Indo-Germanic philo- 
logy. Renan’s work on the Semitic tongues 
deservedly aroused great interest at the time of 
its publication in 1855; but much of it has been 
superannuated by the Assyrian cuneiform dis- 
coveries of recent years, which have raised 
doubts on many questions that were considered 
definitively settled. The very term Semitic is 
now admitted to be a misnomer. After enume- 
rating the nations and languages which are de- 
signated as Semitic, and fixing the geographical 
limits of the Semitic birthplace, the author sur- 
renders considerable space to a warm vindica- 
tion of the Semitic race—so warm, indeed, that 
he finds it necessary to mention that he is not of 
Jewish blood, nor actuated by any feeling of 
friendliness for the Jews of to-day, although, on 
the other hand, he disavows all sympathy with 
the anti-Semitic crusade. For the past four 
thousand years, he says, the stream of history 
has been formed by the confluence of two 
streams, the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic, 
compared with which all other tributaries are 
but as rivulets. If we ask what elements the 
Semitic race have contributed to our existing 
civilization, the answer will be that in the sphere 
of government, in art, science, aud philosophy 
they have been far outstripped by their Indo- 
Germanic rivals ; that they have done a great 
deal for industrial and material culture ; but 
that their crowning merit rests in the service 
which they have rendered to religion. If they 
had done nothing else than present the world 
with monotheism, which was the indispensable 
forerunner of Christianity, and which has every- 
where driven out the Indo-Germanic gods and 
mythologies, they would possess a lasting claim 
to the gratitude of mankind. And even in those 
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qualities in which they are relatively inferior 
they have displayed a degree of excellence that 
is remarkable when we consider the early period 
at which it was developed. It must not be for 
gotten that we possess monuments of Semitic 
literature and art dating back to times which, 
as far as the Indo-Germanic race is concerned, 
are prehistoric ; and that the latter is, in many 
respects, but the heir of the earlier civilization 
The author gives a glowing account of the 
achievements of the various Semitic peoples; of 
the high degree of culture of the Babylonians; of 
the conquests of the Assyrians ; 
spread commerce of the Phoenicians, to whom 
the world owes the alphabet and the art of writ 
ing ; of the services to civilization rendered in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs, to whom we owe 
our system of numerals, The not, 
however, by any means a mere rhapsody ; it 
gives signs of solid learning throughout, ax: is 
accompanied, in an appendix, by a philologic 
excursus on the peculiarities of structure of the 
Semitic languages. 


of the wide 


lecture is 


THE EARLY LIFE OF LAMARTINE 


Mémoires inédits de Lamartine, 170-1815 
Paris : Hachette ; New York: F. W. Chris 
tern. ISS1. 


THIS autobiography comprises the first twenty 

five vears of Lamartine’s life, and therefore pre 
sents a picture of the growth of his mind and 
character at a very interesting period. We fave 
his childhood, his schooldays, his love affairs, 
his first entrance into Whethe 
the picture is pleasing or not the reader 


manhood, 
to 
will depend almost entirely on whether he is 
of a sentimental turn. M. de Ronchaud, who 
writes the preface, has apparently found it 
rather difficult the impression 
made upon his mind by the memoirs. 


to reproduce 
He says 
Lamartine inti 
mately will make the acquaintance through 
them of **un Lamartine familier™: ‘‘a country 
gentleman, cultivating his fields and vineyards, 
as he has described his father doing before him ; 
preserving, through the vicissitudes and glories 
and struggles of his life, his attachment to his 
native soil, his love of home, the sentiments and 
affections of his youth. It is the very substance 
of his nature which appears living in these me 
moirs.” We must say that, while the last state 
ment_is undoubtedly correct, the substance of 
Lamartine’s nature as we see it in these pages is 
a somewhat different sort of substance from 
that which M. de Ronchaud finds it. The sub 
starfce of Lamartine’s nature, if it is possible to 
express it in a single phrase, is sentimental, and 
we may almost say theatrical ; and it is only by 
admitting this at the start that this curious vol 
ume of reminiscences can be appreciated. 

It is impossible to suppress a pang of re- 
gret at knowing that any man who has made 
a great mark in literature is going to have 
his private life raked through by a biograph 
er. In what he has said, and the impres 
sion he has made upon us, we have the most 
valuable memorial of him that can exist, and 
the chances are greatly against the knowledge 
of his private life adding anything to the dig 
nity of his memory or the value of his perma- 
nent contribution to the literary possessions of 
the world. Of course it is idle to protest against 
publicity of this sort; the public curiosity on 
the subject is too keen to permit long the sup- 
pression of any important information that may 
be accessible on such subjects. It may be sus- 
pected, too, that there lurks in every human 
heart a jealousy as well as an admiration of all 
forms of greatness, which leads to a strong de- 
sire to know the private lives of great men, in 
order that our vanity may be soothed by dis- 


that those who never knew 
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covering that, notwithstanding their apparent 
after all full of human 
The publicity given 
to the private details of their lives must in many 
cases be unfair to literary men, because the pub- 


grandeur, they were 


weakness and sinfulness, 


lic never sufliciently cares to discriminate accu- 
the 
character from purely literary criticism. 


rately line which separates criticism of 
We 
have seen within the past year a great literary 
reputation almost destroyed by such a publi- 
Yet no say that Carlyle’s 

tevolution ’ and ‘Sartor Resartus’ are 
not just as valuable now as they were before we 


cation, one can 


‘French 


knew that Carlyle was meanly envious of the 
rich and great. The excesses of Byron’s life do 
not deprive the magnificent poetry of parts of 
‘Childe Harold’ of its value, any more than 
the virtues of Wordsworth willever make many 
of his ballads seem anything but dull and uninte- 
resting. The shade of Shakspere is all the 
mightier for our knowing so little of the man 
If the debate over the authorship of 
Homer could be suddenly settled by the discov- 
ery of his life and correspondence, is it probable 
that the ‘Iliad’ or would be 
quite the same poems to us that they have 
hitherto been ? 

Next to the absolute destruction of the records 
of a literary man’s life, the best course for him 
to pursue is undoubtedly to give the public his 
own account of his private life. He knows the 
facts better than any one else, and he can put 
He can explain what 
needs explanation and suppress what needs sup- 


himself. 


’ 


the ‘Odyssey 


the best face upon them. 
pression ; he can, if he has skill, make the book 
so attractive in itself that, whether the picture 
be accurate or not, it will be accepted. Whe- 
ther led the compila- 
tion of his reminiscences by such considerations 


Lamartine was into 
as these, we do not know; but the picture he 
draws of his early life is composed with so much 
skill and delicacy of touch that the task of 
Are we bound to 
Lamartine was a poet, and 
Why should we 
trouble ourselves to enquire further as to its sin- 


analysis seems almost cruel. 
at all? 
his prose is the prose of a poet. 


analyze it 


cerity or accuracy ? 


‘We live,” he begins, ‘tin our thoughts ; in 
memory we live a second time; it is for this 
reason that [ have at last decided to write my 
memoirs. I do it, not for the sake of vanity, 
like that inspired lunatic J. J. Rousseau, nor for 
humility’s sake, like that heavenly madman St. 
Augustine. I believe myself neither the best 
nor the worst of men, but simply what God 
made me—a man of common and changeable 
character, cast into the world by Providence a 
little above ordinary human kind, perfected by 
my family—-a family virtuous, pure, and noble 
with that nobility which does not glorify itself, 
but whose influence ever increases ; led astray 
afterwards, though never bad at heart, but 
plunged into a frivolous and corrupt society, 
the unhealthy touch of which makes the soul 
shudder ; then brought back and ripened by age 
to do as well as might be my work here below— 
for honor, remembering my father ; for piety, 
my mother; growing old with resignation ; sub 
mitting myself to the judgment of men, while 
awaiting with confidence that of my Creator. 
This is all. May He pardon me! I only ask of 
Him justice, for His justice is itself forgive- 
ness.” * 

Our translation is inadequate to convey the 
verbal niceties of this prelude in the original, 
but sufficiently gives its spirit. And what is it— 
humility or egotism, vanity or modesty, pious 
self-abnegation or self-glorification? The key 
to this problem is contained in the rest of the 
bor yk. 

In one of the opening chapters of the volume 
Lamartine gives a résumé of his entire life, in 
the course of which he makes the rather amus- 
ing statement that he single-handed “improvised 
the Republic” of 1848. Whether this is strictly 
true or not, his life was in great part that of a 
public man, As early as 1820 he was attaché at 
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Naples, 


In 1824 he was secretary of the French 
=mbassy at Florence, where from 1826 to 182¢ 
he was: chargé affaires. In 1833 he was elected 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies. In the 
Revolution of 1848 he certainly took a leading 
part ; he was Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
the Provisional Government, and in the elec- 
tions for the National Assembly received a ma- 
jority of votes inten departments, and towards 
the close of that year (1848) he was a candi- 
date for the Presidency. Thus the better part 
of his mature life was spent in a political atmo- 
sphere. The reader, therefore, naturally turns 
to this volume to discover the intellectual sources 
of his interest in public affairs, the ideas or 
theories which lay behind his political career 
The search, however, is hopeless, for the thing 
made most plain by his memoirs is that Lamar- 
tine never was at any period of his life a man of 
thought. The political ideas of his childhood 
and youth, which were strictly conservative, 
were inherited. Those which he took up when 
he “ improvised ” the Republic of 1848 were en- 
tirely akin to his mental and moral constitution ; 
and that they should have failed to make any 
lasting impression upon his country is not re- 
markable. These memoirs, of course, belong to 
what seems now an almost antique time, and 
the present period of the world is more reflective 
and more critical than that of Lamartine’s 
youth. Still, even in Lamartine’s youth there 
were French boys who thought, and there were 
other French boys who merely felt. Our author 
clearly belonged to the latter class. There is no 
sign in this book of his ever having possessed 
any critical intellectual force, but there is plenty 
of evidence that at a very early date he was, 
like a true poet, keenly sensitive to impressions, 
to surroundings, to the beautiful in life and art. 
His description of his childhood is on this ac- 
count very pleasant reading. It carries us back to 
the old country life of France in the last century. 
His grandfather, a soldier during his youth, but 
now a retired country gentleman, with large 
estates in various parts of France, owning a 
forest in one department, vineyards in another, 
a ruined castle in a third, had his principal seat 
at Monceau, where life during the summer must 
have been carried on upon an almost magnificent 
scale ; for we hear of terraces, of gardens, of 
clusters of vine-dressers’ houses, plantations of 
silk-worms, a little private theatre for comedy, 
large salons always full of guests, and a stable 
full of horses for both masters and visitors. In 
his old age, however, the retired captain pre- 
ferred the quiet of Macon, where, with his wife 
and children, he weathered the storm of the Re- 
volution. Wealthy people had reasons for not 
making much display in those days. In the 
evening a few old friends, relatives, and quiet 
abbés used to make their appearance and silently 
sit down at the card-tables for a game of Boston 
or a rubber of whist ; but the play, as became a 
time of revolution and disaster, was very low; 
and when it was over, each one, lighting his pa- 
per lantern, crept noiselessly home to bed, in 
mortal dread of rousing the suspicions or jealousy 
of the neighbors. The Hétel Lamartine and all 
the other possessions of the family, in due course 
of time, would have gone to the eldest son; and we 
find the heart of the head of the family saddened 
at the thought that his other children must 
under the new laws share equally with him. 
His wife, too, felt that the division would be no 
better than robbery. All three generations 
live together as one family till the death of the 
grandparents, when the division of the estate 
takes place among their children. ‘‘The abstrac- 
tion of equality,” Lamartine says, “ prevails 
with difficulty over nature,” and in the La- 
martine family the old traditions were much too 
strong for the law. His father refused abso- 
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lutely to profit by it, and “‘thus he remained 
poor and much beloved by the rest of the family.” 
Among them a division was made, but we find 
the family estate at Macon preserved for com- 
mon use during the winters. Next we have an 
interesting description of the emigration of the 
poorer branch of the family to Milly—a long 
procession of ox-carts, Lamartine’s mother being 
in the first, with two little children between 
her knees, and a third at the breast ; his father 
walking in huntsman’s costume, a gun in one 
hand, occasionally helping the cart out of a rut 
with the other. After this there is a charming 
description of the new life of the family at 
Milly, which was evidently a very different 
affair from that of the Hotel Lamartine. But 
whatever the faults of Lamartine, a mean love 
of money and position was not among them. 
He looks back upon the simple life of his child- 
hood with a pure affection. His attachment to 
his family is, perhaps, of all the various emo- 
tions expressed in this volume, the most sincere, 
and it is expressed with that delicacy of senti- 
ment which gives so much of his prose an essen- 
tially poetical character. 

Childhood over, a description of his life at 
a French boarding-school follows, of which the 
most interesting episode is a free-fight between 
the head master and one of the boys, who has re- 
fused to go down on his knees in the presence of 
the school and beg pardon of one of the pro- 
fessors for some trifling fault. A terrible scene 
ensues, in which the instructor is tumbled over 
on to the floor; the boy tears out a good part of 
the master’s hair; the servants appear, armed 
with various deadly kitchen utensils, to rescue 
the master; and they finally succeed, after a fear- 
ful struggle, in ejecting the rebellious scholar, 
half dead, into the street, where he is left with- 
out any further attention being paid to him. 
This scene filled little Lamartine with horror, 
and he resolved to runaway. An opportunity 
soon presented itself when the school was per- 
mitted to indulge in a curious holiday sport. 
This consisted in hanging a live goose in the air 
with its head down, and in trying, blindfolded, 
to cut the head off witha sabre. The youthful 
Lamartine, disgusted with the cruelty of the 
game, enabled a friend of his, by a preconcerted 
signal, to strike the head master instead of the 
goose, and then, seizing the occasion, he delivered 
an address to this companion and his brother, 
which, considering his age to have been eleven 
years, is as finished an oration on the education 
of youth as we remember to have met with. 
The orator and his audience now took their 
departure, but were almost immediately re- 
captured. 

His miseries at this school were finally ended 
by his being taken away and placed with some 
Jesuits, where he seems to have been very 
happy. His education over, his love affairs be- 
gin ; and this part of the book is a curious reve- 
lation of character. We have already referred 
to the elevation of sentiment so noticeable in 
Lamartine with regard to money. It is the 
same, in theory at least, with regard to love. 
Love with him is a romantic and absorbing pas- 
sion, the only perfectly pure and unselfish emo- 
tion the heart can know, and such at the outset 
we should think the attachment between Made- 
moiselle Henriette P. and a gentleman to whom 
he modestly refersas ‘‘ the charming young man 
from Milly” must have been. They were both 
very young, very innocent, and one of them at 
least was very sentimental. The curious part 
of the affair is the way in which it dies out. His 
family was opposed to a marriage, and per- 
suaded him to set off on his travels. ‘‘I left 
Mademoiselle P.,” he says quietly, “for a few 
months only, with the certainty of finding her 
always faithful, while I never doubted that I 
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should bring back to her a heart for ever de- 
voted.” This is pretty much the last we hear 
with reference to Henriette, with the exception 
of a brief and business-like correspondence be- 
tween a member of her family and himself, which 
terminates in his surrender of all claims, and 
her almost immediate marriage to another and 
more wealthy suitor. Then we have some very 
prettily-expressed regret at the sudden ending 
of this youthful dream of happiness. It is appa- 
rent, however, that what really ended it was 
the fact that the author liked travelling in Italy 
better than Mademoiselle Henriette’s society, 
and that he had completely forgotten about her 
the moment he had got out of France. He had, 
indeed, had one or two love-affairs before re- 
ceiving the letter of enquiry from her relative, 
and, instead of going home when he might, he 
insisted on continuing his travels. This is all 
very natural, perhaps; but it is told with a 
naiveté that only a thorough-paced sentimental- 
ist could carry off. We see through the shal- 
lowness of the whole thing, but we forgive it, 
because it is done with such delicacy, such sim- 
plicity. It is really a story of desertion ; but 
then it is a story charmingly told. A prettier 
story still is that of Graziella, the poor fisher- 
man’s daughter, the beginning of which is given 
in these pages, with her touching love-letter : 
“Gia che sei partito non posso pill restar. Non 
ti rivedrd mai: la Damizella.” He calls Gra- 
ziella his “first love,” but this is clearly a mis- 
take. 

Sainte-Beuve is reported to have said, on being 
asked which he preferred—Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand, or Victor Hugo—“ Charlatan pour char- 
latan, j'aime mieux Lamartine,” and there is a 
good deal to justify the classification in the vol- 
ume before us. All three writers belong to the 
romantic school, and it was a school which 
never hesitated to juggle with words or with 
sentiments. One reason why they are all so 
untranslatable is that any translation reads like 
a travesty. These memoirs in English would 
probably go far to damn Lamartine irrevocably 
with English readers, while in French they 
have a certain naturalness. But it is hardly 
fair to call it the book of a charlatan. A char- 
latan must perform his tricks consciously ; La- 
martine is never consciously an impostor. He 
has a profound appreciation of everything that 
is noble and elevated and refined. He likes to 
hear himself talk about it. He revels in the 
facility of expression which this keen apprecia- 
tion gives him. Consequently, he lives in an 
atmosphere as different from that of ordinary 
every-day life as a painter or a musician does. 
He must not be judged by intellectual or moral 
tests, but by those of style, of expression, of 
imagination. 


THE GOSPEL OF ASSTHETICISM. 


Lares and Penates ; or, The Background of Life. 
By Mrs. Caddy, author of ‘Household Or- 
ganization’ and ‘ Artist and Amateur.’ Lon- 
don : Chatto & Windus. 

It is well known that there exists in England a 

smal] sect of persons who propose—Christianity 

having thus far failed in the purpose of its ex- 
istence—to regenerate mankind by means of the 
new gospelof Atstheticism. Where the example 
and the exhortations of prophets and apostles 
have been fruitless, they trust to the soft, per- 
suasive influences of blue china to lead the erring 
soul to the practice of virtue. What the Sermon 
on the Mount can no longer accomplish upon the 
hard hearts of the present generation, a house 
furnished with a scrupulous regard for artistic 
@ensibilities may be trusted to do. The funda- 
mental principle of the new gospel appears to be 
similar to that of the old adage about a hair of 





f the dog that bit one. Hitherto preachers and 
moralists have counselled those who desired to 
ascend into the regions of the higher life against 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world— 
the desire of the eyes and the pride of life. The 
preachers of the gospel of A®stheticism reverse 
this process. It is by means of and through the 
desire of the eyes and the pride of life that they 
hope to elevate fallen mankind to those serene 
heights whereon they themselves walk as gods. 
Artistic culture, according to these teachers, is 
the final end and purpose of man’s existence, and 


| powers.” 
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tells us, ‘‘are at once my example and my de- 
spair ; for he is aided by exquisite illustrations, 
and our curiosity about gems of antique art is 
aroused, with many fine passions and latent 
One but regret that Mrs 
Caddy gives no further account of *‘ the many 
fine passions and latent powers” which Gell’s 
descriptions ere so effective to enkindle, because 


cannot 


| it would be worth while to invest even a consid 


the careful education of ‘the taste” the means | 


by which he may hope to achieve it. The great 
high-priests and interpreters of the new faith 
are the men and women who have succeeded 
most perfectly in the building and furnishing of 
houses according to the principles of a delicate 
and luxurious wstheticism. A color that wounds 
the artistic eye, a piece of furniture that does 
not harmonize with its surroundings—these re- 
place, among the votaries of this new creed, the 
worm which dieth not and the fire that is not 
quenched. They walk sorrowfully in a world 
that is filled with ugliness, and among men 
and women who have no adequate sense, and 
too often no sense at all, of the depraving influ- 
ences of “the Ugly.” But there is here and 
there an oasis in the desert. Amid ‘“ the waste 
of column and of coping,” there are, here and 
there in London, houses which realize the aesthetic 
ideal, and where the wearied spirit of the for- 
lorn and outraged esthete may find rest and 
refreshment. 

The book before us describes some of these ex- 
ceptional residences. Mrs. Caddy is indeed an 
wsthete of the zsthetes—the most devout be- 
liever in the saving influences of upholstery that 
we remember to have ever encountered in the 
walks of literature. Her feelings are, in truth, 
not unfrequently too much for her; so that when 
the furniture is specially good she is apt, in at- 
tempting to describe it, to become incoherent 
and unintelligible. Her book opens with a sort 
of invocation to or description of ‘ Taste,” from 
which we learn that “‘ taste” is “ the surface of 
science”; also that it is ‘ta thing of growth,” 
and ‘‘a plant that must be pruned and root- 
pruned, or it will suck the life-juices.” Fine 
taste, however, ‘‘is best taught by examples,” 
and especially, it would appear, by means of 
houses. According to Mrs. Caddy, 

‘‘One house will display its own beauty ; an- 
other will retire as a background to a well- 
chosen collection; one is devoted to easy leisure; 
another is Venice or Rome in miniature. One 
owner will have laid out his wealth in the hap- 
piest investment—fine art, the poetry of work ; 
a second will have nothing, yet possess all 
things, through his perception of the harmony 
underlying all objects of God’s creation, and the 


melody that floats on its surface.” 

The reader of this extraordinary paragraph 
feels himself a good deal ‘‘mixed” before he 
gets to the end. He started with houses—that 
was clear—and, apparently, it is about houses 
that the lady is talking all along; but what 
have houses todo with “‘ the harmony underlying 
all objects of God's creation, and the melody 
that floats upon its surface”? These things are, 
we presume, parables the meaning of which is 
hidden from the grosser sense of an unzsthetic 
world, which, seeing, does not see, and, hearing, 
does not understand. 

Among the houses described by Mrs. Caddy as 
realizing, in different ways, the ideal of zstheti- 
cism, are those belonging respectively to Lady 
Marian Alford, Sir Frederick Leighton, the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy of Arts, and Mr. 
Alma Tadema, the well-known artist. These 
mansions are all described with much enthu- 





siasm and considerable unintelligibility. ‘Gell’s 
descriptions of Pompeiian houses,” Mrs, Caddy 


| distrust of the capacity of Gell, 
| too, is obviously not as other people are ; 


erable sum of money in the purchase of Gell, if 
he could be securely relied on for even one “fine 
passion.” ‘“ Many fine passions and latent feel 
ings * is so very large an order that it awakens 
Mrs. Caddy ’ 
and it 


is only too possible that Gell can arouse ‘fine 


passions ” in her artistic breast which he could 


| Y 4 
|} not awaken in the normally-constituted human 


| being. 
But let us proceed to Mrs. Caddy’s des rip 
tions, It must be acknowledged that, though 








deprived of the assistance of ‘ Gell’s exquisite 
illustrations,” she has acquitted herself very 
well. She has struck out a line of her own—at 
least, we never remember to have scen a house 
described after the manner which we suppose 
is natural to Mrs. Caddy. Of Lady Marian Al 
ford’s house we are told: 

‘The chairs are chairs, and not lounges : the 
pleasure spread before one here demands too 
much activity from the mind to be compatible 
with sloth, and yet it does not importune by a 
persistent claim on the attention ; it is a cordial, 


rather than the medicinal draught too manv ot 
our dogmatic houses resemble. This is no bur 
den; it is rather a bunch of roses that we 
varry.” 


This passage would have delighted Dr. Blim 
ber, who, as we learn from the pages of ‘ Dombey 
and Son,’ “liked a metaphor.” ‘*A dogmatic 
house resembling a medicinal draught” would 
be worth crossing the Atlantic to see. Mrs. 
Caddy, it would seem, has to take a good deal 
of medicine in the shape of these * dogmatic 
Of Sir Frederick Leighton’'s house we 


houses.” 


are told that it appeals 

‘“‘mainly to a certain class of intellectual facul 
ties—namely, the perceptive ; and even here it 
speaks only to already cultivated admirers, 
es are neither children, animals, nor musical 
instruments. Perhaps it is encugh that 


one 
should drink in melody through the eyes. This 
house is an admirable grouping in still life; 
. a background to the life of persons of 
full-grown mind, with whom the mouth is used 
for conversation, not for song, and only neces- 
sarily for food. Such people value wine for its 
glow as they would a ruby. Persons of this 
order of intellect (unless highly self-disciplined) 
welcome their peers; they would also welcome 
the angels ; but others are less valued for them- 
selves than for certain picturesque qualities 
which may lift them above the gross of man- 
kind in general.” 

Here, again, we must complain of becoming 
very much “mixed.” We start with a house 
which has the peculiar property of *‘ appealing 
to the perceptive faculty.” Houses of this kind, 
we are told, are chiefly built by “full-grown 
persons,” who use their mouths for conversation, 
“and only necessarily for food.” People who 
apply their mouths to the discharge of these un- 


natural functions ‘‘ welcome their peers, and 


| also angels,” but are remarkable for giving only 


the cold shoulder to “‘the general gross of man- 
kind.” These mysteries are too deep for us. 
We give them up, and pass on to Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s house. This house reminded Mrs, 


Caddy 


“of Rome, where the pervading feeling is classi 
cal, and yet one meets with many styles ; as a 
symphony has several movements—from the 
grand and pompous march, the plaintive adagio 
or sweet andante, to the buoyant scherzo or 
whirl of the presto. . . I felt at once in 


' this house the spirit of Rome, the soul of the an- 
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tique : a classicism fit for human needs, for soul 

und body ; a classicism free from the paltry 

narrowness which will divide a honeysuckle 

pattern rigorously in half, and invert it to make 

it fit on a corner, and hug itself with joy that 

now no less classical weed can grow there the 
ht way up.” 


There is only one passage in polite literature 
which we can compare to this concluding burst 
about ‘* the honeysuckle.” Itis the close of Sam 
Weller’s valentine, and informs ‘“ Mary ” that 
her likeness hart in much 
quicker time and brighter cclors than ever a 


“was took on my 
likeness was took by the profeel macheen, altho 
it doe finish a portrait, and put the frame and 
glass on completely with a hook at the end to 
hang it up by, and all in two minutes and a 
quarter.” There more to the 
unintelligible Mrs. Caddy’s 
the 
this is not to be 
sult of 
thesis is that a great deal of nonsense has to be 


is a great deal 


same purport in 
have extracted, but 
The inevitable re 
attempting to establish a nonsensical 


book as passages we 


wondered at. 


talked in the endeavor. 


GIPSIES AND THEIR WAYS. 
In Gipsy Tents. By Francis Hindes Groome. 
Second edition. Edinburgh : Wm. P. Nimmo 

& Co. 1881. 

It is natural that curiosity should invest a class 
of people which, though found in the midst of 
almost all civilized nations, chooses to isolate 
itself to a great extent, and, as if from uncon- 
trollable heredity, 
mode of life essentially nomadic. 


persists in adherence to a 
For it is thus 
that the Gipsies, on the slightest observation, 
lend themselves to be characterized ; and, until 
a comparatively recent period, if we add to this 
characterization the half-proved surmise of their 
Hindu extraction, and the general persuasion of 
their propensity to light-fingeredness, there was 
little else to say of this strange and interesting 
tribe. 

Now, however, the ignorance of past times re- 
garding them is, 
Research has discovered that the designations 
which have been given to them in various parts 
of Europe can pretend to no historic foundation. 
As httle are the Gipsies by descent Egyptians, or 
Tartars, or Bohemians—to mention a few of the 
many names which have been imposed on them 
—as “‘Romans”; the term Rémano, by which 
they call themselves, having apparent reference 
to New Rome, or Constantinople, in the neigh- 
borhood of which they may have made a pro- 
longed halt in the course of their migration 
westward. Inasmuch as the radical element of 
their purer dialect is obviously allied to some 
medieval Hindu language, it is placed beyond a 
doubt that they originated from India, Yet the 
time at which they bade farewell to their old 
home is not likel¥ ever to be ascertained better 
than very vaguely. As to their first presence 
in Europe, Dr. Miklosich, at least to his own 
satisfaction, finds traces of it as far back as A.D. 
810. It is determined, at all events, as a fact 
that more or fewer of them were domiciled as 
slaves in Wallachia in 1372, They emerge into 
sight in other European countries not long after, 
or in 1417, 

The fashion of arrogating regal and nobiliary 
titles, which everywhere obtains among the 
Gipsies, is a peeuliarity of long establishment 
with them. Every one has heard of Gipsy kings 
and queens ; but the Gipsies of old did not stop 
at the simple division of themselves into royalets 
In 1445 an emblazoned monument 
was erected at Steinbach in honor, according to 
the inscription on it, of “‘the high-born lord, 
Lord Panuel, Duke in Little Egypt, and Lord of 
Hirschhorn in the same land.” Another similar 
monument at Pforzheim, dated in 1498, com- 


in good measure, dispelled. 


and subjects. 
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memorated ‘the high-born Lord Johann, Earl 
of Little Egypt.” Intermediately, in 1453, still 
another, at Bautma, marked the resting-place of 
a second Gipsy of the same assumed rank, ‘‘the 
noble Earl Peter of Kleinschild.” Nor were the 
titles of Gipsies attested by epitaphs alone. In 
1505 James IV. of Scotland formally commended 
to a brother sovereign, him of Denmark, one 
‘Anthony Gawin, Earl of Little Egypt”; and 
in 1540 his successor granted letters, under the 
great seal, to “ oure lovit Johnne Faw, Lord and 
Erle of Litill Egipt.” In connection with the 
inscriptions spoken of above, it is pertinent to 
note the scrupulous solicitude manifested by 
Gipsies, in spite of the latitudinarian complexion 
of their practical Christianity, to be buried in 
consecrated ground, and also to have their chil- 
dren baptized at church with due formalities. 

Considering that, as has been remarked, the 
high titular pretensions of Gipsies were in formet 
ages allowed in divers quarters, we have the 
less cause for wonder in learning that these 
wanderers were, here and there, the recipients, 
at the hands of our forerunuers, of notice which 
would now be reckoned somewhat eccentric, tc 
say the least. time between 1513 and 
1524, as we are told on good authority, Thomas, 
Earl of Surrey, bestowed sumptuous hospitality 
on a party of ‘‘Gypsions,” at Tendring Hall, in 
Suffolk. A few years later it was not beneath 
the dignity of a Scotch king, James V., to at- 
tend a Gipsy dance at Holyrood House. But, 
perhaps not without justification, the reputable- 
ness of Gipsies, in Great Britain as elsewhere, 
early declined, and is still far from being wholly 
rehabilitated. The mere fact of being ‘“ Egyp- 
tians,” or even of consorting with them, was 
long accounted felony, and was rigorously 
treated as such, especially in Scotland. In 1577 
eight Gipsies suffered death at Aylesbury ; in 
1592 five were hanged at Durham ; shortly be- 
fore the Restoration thirteen were executed at 
Bury St. Edmunds; and this melancholy list 
might be greatly extended. The delinquencies 
of these poor creatures, so far as can be made 
out, were, if anything at all, by no means of the 
gravest. 

If full credit be due to the claims which have 
been advanced for the Gipsies by one and an- 
other of their more enthusiastic and exacting 
advocates, the world is indebted to them “ for 
having introduced metallurgy, playing-cards, 
saddlery, Protestantism, folk-tales, Magyar mu- 
sic, glass-making, and fast-and-loose ; for hav- 
ing produced Solario, John Bunyan, and the 
‘'Tinclarian Doctor,’ ” etc.fete. As regards their 
influence in the sphere of speech, besides that 
they have left a distinct imprint on the slang of 
our mother-tongue, it is contended that they im- 
ported the parent of the Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese basto, ‘“ pack-saddle” ; and that of 
the modern Greek réayydpys, ‘ shoemaker.” 

For reasons which are not far to seek, the Gip- 
sies are a race remarkable for robust health and 
for length of life. There are, indeed, many in- 
stances satisfactorily certified—some of which 
are particularized in the volume before us—of 
their having attained to great longevity. By 
one of these instances (and it is not the most 
extraordinary that might be adduced) were sug- 
gested, besides an epitaph of befitting serious- 
ness, the vigorous lines of the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, rector of Turvey, in Bedfordshire : 


Some 


“ Here lies Jim, the wandering Gipsy, 
Who was sometimes sober, yet oftener tipsy ; 
But with the world he seemed to thrive, 
For he lived to the age of a hundred and five.” 
Details like the bulk of the foregoing chequer, 
in abundance, the work with which we are occu- 
pied, but yet do not constitute its chief staple. 
Of Mr. Groome’s most complete competence to 
discourse on the literature to which, as a subject 
of investigation, the Gipsies have given birth, 
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* there is indisputable evidence in his learned con- 


tribution to the new edition of the ‘ Encyclope- 
dia Britannica.’ That literature, now grown to 
the dimensions of a small library, and requiring 
for its adequate appraisal a knowledge of all 
the leading languages of Europe, he there af- 
fords proof that he has mastered in its entirety. 
But his acquaintance with his clients, under 
whatever aspect, is in no wise simply that of a 
scholarly and critical compiler. With the Gip- 
sies of actual life he is, in all likelihood, more 
familiar, from personal intercourse with them, 
than any other person, whether of bygone or of 
modern times, not. himself of their fraternity. 
Hence it is that, what with kindly warmth of 
interest, a gift of keen observation, and striking 
executive ability as a reporter, he has succeeded 
in portraying his humble friends with a fresh- 
ness and a vividness which distinguish no other 
book of which they have as yet formed the topic. 
If Gipsies are reserved and suspicious, they are 
so, as it is made out pretty clearly, mainly be- 
cause they are accustomed to be suspected. To 
Mr. Groome they are open enough ; and, as hu- 
man beings, they could hardly be otherwise to 
one who has acquired such an intimacy with 
their dialect as to have enriched its store of 
verse with renderings of Burns’s “Jolly Beg- 
gars” and Goethe's ‘“‘ King of Thule.” If only 
as a well-timed and effective antidote to Mr. 
George Smith’s too disparaging ‘Gipsy Life,’ 
‘In Gipsy Tents’ may be recommended with all 
confidence. On other grounds, however, it is a 
production of sterling worth, and from begin- 
ning to end is unflaggingly instructive and en- 
gaging. 

Gipsies, vouched for as genuine 
brethren and kinsmen abroad, are scattered 
over the United States in hundreds, if not in 
thousands. We have them among us from 
Great Britain, Germany, Hungary, and Spain, 
and probably from other countries as well ; yet 
our information concerning them is barely better 
than a blank. Who shall say that Mr. Groome 
would not be rewarded for his trouble if he were 
to come over here, look them up, explore their 
antecedents, and depict them? No one, assured- 
ly, could approach them in a more conciliatory 
spirit, or do them more intelligent, discriminat- 
ing, and sympathetic justice. 


by their 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


Switzerland. By Harriet D. 5. Mackensie. 
Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 


To narrate the important events of modern his- 
tory in such a way as really to interest the pub- 
lic is a task of which no writer need feel 
ashamed, yet nearly all “‘ popular ” histories are 
worthless, because history is a branch of know- 
ledge upon which every one feels at liberty to 
write, whatever may be his disqualifications of 
knowledge or of temper. The history of Swit- 
zerland is especially instructive to all interested 
in the political, social, and religious questions of 
our own day, for that country has been a free 
field for experiments of all kinds. But writers 
of popular histories have been so blinded by 
the garish light of certain apocryphal but melo- 
dramatic events, or else, like the present writer, 
so indifferent to the unvarnished truth, that such 
knowledge as can be obtained from their works 
is little better than none at all. 

The volume before us is very prettily printed 
and bound, and is rendered stili more attractive 
by one hundred agreeable views of Swiss scenes. 
The style, moreover, is very good ; but the au- 
thor’s qualifications for writing history may be 
inferred from the following extract, in which 
the italics are ours : e 


“In these days of change all the old historical 
,andmarks known to other generations are liable 
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to be taken up and put down in other places, or 
even to be removed altogether. We are not 
allowed to love the Stuarts and hate Henry VIII. 
with the simplicity of fifty years ago, while the 
wave of progress has threatened to sweep Wil- 
liam Tell away entirely. But many people are 
still found who will be disposed to share the 
feelings of the Waldstiitten on this point. 
When Haller published his doubts as to the story 
of the apple, in 1760, they immediately burned 
the whole edition of his book, so that a copy can 
scarcely now be found. As to Tell’s existence, 
one would ~—s it sufficiently vouched for by 
the presence of a hundred people who had known 
him in life, at the dedication of the memorial 
chapel, weet thirty years after his death. The 
details of the story do not signify so much, 

The real ‘‘ William Tell” is so familiar as to 
obviate the necessity of re-examining the ques- 
tion of his origin and growth, but it is worth 
while to point out the dishonesty of this way of 
writing. Jf one hundred people, who had 
known him, met to do him honor only thirty 
vears after his death, there can of course be no 
doubts as to his existence. Then, if the details 
are immaterial, the cross-examination of any 
witness who tells a plausible story is equally so. 
Tell’s adventure is alleged to have happened in 
1307, and though we have several chronicles, 
written in the intervening period, which contain 
comprehensive descriptions of the battle of Mor- 
garten, the first allusion to Tell’s act or person 
occurs one hundred and sixty years later ; while 
the story, in its present symmetrical form, we 
owe to the inventive genius of Johannes von 
Miller. How, therefore, can we know of a 
meeting of Tell’s adinirers thirty years after his 
death? To point out all the misstatements we 
have found would far exceed our space, but we 
may say here that not Von Haller, but the 
pastor Freudenberger, wrote the book the edition 
of which was burned in Uri in 1760, 

The entire medieval period is treated in the 
same manner. Themythical Arnold of Winckel- 
ried figures as large as life, and general mistakes 
like the following are frequent: ‘‘ The bishop 
had the right of supremacy in the city [Geneva], 
which had been granted long before by the 
French kings.” Servetus, to whom, however 
heretical his opinions were in Calvin’s eyes, 
no one can deny the name of being a fer- 
vent Christian, is termed an atheist. Of Le- 
ventina, it is said that “it passed from the 
rule of the Italian Visconti to that of Uri”; 
for Visconti read Sforza. Of Neuchatel, it 
is said that having, before 1707, been subject 
to the Habsburgs (really the House of Orange, 
to the last representative of which the then 
King of Prussia was the heir-at-law), it then be- 
came a Prussian province ; which is as if we 
were to say that Hanover was an English pro- 
vince previous to 1857, or that Norway is a 
Swedish province, or Luxemburg a Dutch. Ap- 
parently, whenever the author makes a special 
effort to be accurate, she makes a gratuitous 
blunder. Thus she calls the Geneva politician 
James Fazy, Jacques. Fazy was christened 
Jean Jacob, but called himself, and was uni- 
versally known, by the name, not of Jacques, 
but of James. The purely Swiss names of 
“Toggenburgs and Bonstettens” are enume- 
rated (p. 125) as “Austrian nobility.” But 
perhaps the most amusing blunder is where 
the author speaks (p. 440) of German revolution- 
ists raising the “‘black and yellow” (Austrian) 
colors—the first step in such enterprises having 
been the display of the old imperial standard, 
whose colors, black, red, and gold, were deemed 





as typical of liberty and unity as the Aus- | 


trian were of separation and oppression. An- 
other instance of perverse inaccuracy is too 
important to be passed over: “In 1862, the 
restoration of the valley of Dappes to the canton 
of Vaud, which had been robbed of it by the 
first Napoleon in 1804, went far to pacify the re- 
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public. Soon afterwards there was again a risk 
of misunderstanding at the time of Mazzini’s at- 
tempt on the Emperor’s life.” Now, instead of 
Dappes having been held by France, 1805 (not 4) 
to 1862, it was so held only till 1814, and, in 1862, 
instead of being restored to Switzerland, the 
latter was forced to hand overa portion of what 
it already possessed to France. As to Mazzini, 
what was at the time merely a suspicion (and 
probably an insincere suspicion) on the part of 
the French Government, to support which there 
has never been a particle of evidence, is here 
given as an unquestioned fact. . 

How careless is Miss Mackensie’s treatment 
not of details, but of general events, may be 
illustrated by her account of the troubles in 
Zug, 1729-86, ‘“‘the question in dispute being 
whether a monopoly in Burgundian salt should 
still be allowed, or whether salt should be im- 
ported also from the Tyrol. After many years 
of trouble the Burgundian salt won the day, and 
from that time reigned exclusively in the cook- 
ery of Zug.” The non-popular account of this 
affair is that in 1691, Zug troops being then in 
French pay, Austria forbade Zug’s importing 
salt from Swabia ; whereupon the French al!- 
lowed the exportation of Burgundian salt below 
the market price. As to the constitution, no- 
thing is said of the revision of 1874, or of the 
unique and highly-instructive peculiarities of 
Swiss public law. Occasionally, too, we think 
some of the details given must be due to the au- 
thor’s imagination. Thus, in describing Swiss 
affairs during the war of 1870, we are told that 
the Swiss soldiers, as they marched, sang the 
German national song, the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein”; 
and that when Bourbaki’s soldiers ‘crossed the 
line every man laid down his arms, until the 
swords, bayonets, and yataghans were heaped 
up like a hill.” We are familiar with soldiers 
stacking their arms upon surrender, and with 
throwing them away in flight, but we never be- 
fore heard of a demoralized army preserving 
discipline exactly to the point of raising a monu- 
ment of yataghans. In conclusion, we may say 
that the author not only has not thought out for 
herself any rational explanation of the events 
described, but shows no signs of having grasped 
those of the writers with whose works she may 
be supposed to be acquainted. 

The proof-reading. and index are more than 
worthy of the text. In the latter we find 
Doubts of William Tell entered under D ; Col- 
lege of Geneva, under C; half the names of 
persons under their given names; two saints 
under S ; and Linden, a party-name, entered as 
a place. Of apparent misprints, we notice Has- 
lithal Valley, Berne. minister, Hohenzollerens, 
Nuremburg, Chenaur (throughout) for Chenaux, 
Urs (throughout) for Orso, Furno for Forni, 
Eidsgenossen, Inspruch, Caronge, Chal[bJlais, 
Fancigny. Siegwart-Miiller, whenever men- 
tioned, is given only the first half of his 
name, and so on. We may seem to have 
given to a work of small pretensions altogether 
more attention than it deserves; but it is 
time a protest should be made against the ‘‘ pop- 
ular” histories with which we are overrun. In 
the present case, too, the appearance of such a 
work is doubly to be regretted, because there is 
{in English, if we except the translation of 
Zschokke) no respectable Swiss history to 
which the public may be referred. 


In the Brush : or, Old-Time Social, Political, and 
Religious Life in the Southwest. By Rev. 
Hamilton W. Pierson, D. D., with illustrations 
by W. L. Sheppard. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1881, 12mo, pp. 321. 

Not long ago we noticed a little work on 

‘Pioneer Life in the West,’ by the Rev. J. B. 
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Walker, and now we have scarcely less interest 
ing reminiscences by a brother minister, relating 
to a section which, though vaguely denominated 
“the Southwest,” we gather to be chiefty the hill 
country of Kentucky and Tennessee, The two 
volumes are almost identical in shape and size, 


yO 


and so externally as well as internally have a 
fit companionship on the same shelf. The ** old 
time,” however, of ‘ In the Brush,’ does not ante- 
date 1545, when Dr. South as a 
Tract Society inspector; and most of the scenes 


Pierson went 
and adventures he describes probably occurred 
in the period 1855-58, when he was an itinerant 
agent of the American Brble Society. 
sons for his nearly 


The rea 
absolute reticence as to 
names, localities, and dates 
imagined and appreciated, 
his narrative is not a 
this precaution. Take it 
ever, the work commends 


ean be 
but the 
little impaired 

altogether, 
itself as that of a 
writer of more than ordinary literary dexterity, 


readily 
value of 
by 


how 


graphie power, and sense of humor. It preserves 
Southern 
Americanisms, and shows in a great variety of 
lights the life of the rude people whose minds he 
was to prepare for the colporteur, bringing Bibles 
to sell or at all events to give away. We have 
never seen a clearer or more picturesque account 
of a barbecue than that given on pp. 
Weddings and * basket-meetings * and * candi 
datings,” the torchlight funerals of slaves, the 
every-day and the extraordinary hospitality of 
the lords of hog and hominy and the single-room 
log-cabin, tell of a civilization only partly shat 
tered by the civil war, and doubtless still linger 
ing in its larger traits. 

The truthfulness of the following passage will 
receive instant recognition (p. 7S) : 


and exemplifies a large number of 


{-tM 


‘‘Perhaps some statement in explanation of 
this ‘rough’ but abounding hospitality of the 
people in the Brush is deuandel in justice to 
those persons and places whose hospitality would 
seem to suffer in the contrast. I might enumerate 
many circumstances connected with life ina wild, 
unsettled country that will occur to most readers 
as the cause of this abounding hospitality; but i 
seems to me that the chief reason is the fact that 
meat, bread, and all their proviSions, excepting 
groceries, cost them so very little. They estimate 
what they can use scarcely more than the water 
taken from their springs. Beef, pork, and bread 
cost them almost nothing. Their cattle run at 
large, and their free range includes thousands of 
acres of unoccupied lands. They grow and in- 
crease in this manner with but little attention or 
eare. The hogs find their food in the woods the 
greater vart of the year, and in the fall they fat 
ten upon the nuts or ‘ mast.’ With this 
unusually abundant supply of food, which, on ac- 
count of the bad roads and the distance from mar- 
ket, has but little pecuniary value; with houses 
and accommodations such as I have described ; 
with but few books, newspapers, and other kinds 
of reading; with a dearth of the excitements and 
amusements of the outside world, it is not so 
strange or wonderful that they are eager for 
pleasures and enjoyments that involve these dis 
plays of hospitality.” . 

The glimpses of Southern political customs are 
among the most amusing in the book, and we 
should be glad to dwell on them. ‘There is a 
fine crowd here, and I am going to make a 
speech,” said a candidate, with a keen eye to 
business opportunities, at the close of one of Dr. 
Pierson’s meetings, which he had already inter- 
rupted. The intruder was hustled from the room 
and clapt in jail, but was chivalrously bailed out 


by his opponent and was elected the next 
day. Still gayer is the account of the youth- 


ful rival of the Hon. Lynn Boyd, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives from 1851 to 
1855, who retained his place by “the ‘still 
hunt’ method of electioneering,” until aspir- 
ants for his place got not only weary but 
gray. The etiquette of the canvass required that 
any candidate who called a meeting in the dis- 
trict should notify all the others, that they might 
have a chance to attend and present their own 
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district 
without railroads, purchased a fleet horse and 
duly published his list of appointments, ‘ but 


claims. Our young scapegrace, in a 


made these appointments so far apart—some 


eighty miles or more—that it was impossible for 
his venerable opponent to ride the distance. He 
had complied with the ‘ letter of the law,’ but it 
where ‘ the letter killeth.’ 
In this manner he canvassed the district 


hes, and had no one to 


was one of those cases 


alone, He made his specc 


answer them,” and of course ‘‘ ‘ made the politi- 
cal race,’” 

The irrepressible negro cuts but a small figure 
in these pages. Dr. Pierson’s task of providing 
every white family with a Bible was possible on 
the sole condition that the book was not placed 
slaves, He knew it as his 


in the hands of 


employers knew it ; but that the blacks should 
et their knowledge of the 
econd and third 
troubled him, and it would not 
his eyes the fact that the 
his circuit had no Bible in his house, was of vastly 


Seriptures only at 


hand does not seem to have 
be strange if in 


most illiterate white in 


greater concern than the brute condition of the 
whole black population. It is inferrible from an 
incidental remark on page 511 that in the effort 
to force the Tract Society to publish tracts on 
he would bave taken sides with 
He does relate at some length, 
and without his usual secretiveness, the remarka- 
ble career of a Kentucky slaveholder who, in hi- 
will, gave freedom to his children by his colored 
mistress (his only wife), and provided for their 
prosperity by ruthlessly ordering his other slaves 
to be sold in New Orleans, and with ‘‘ exceed- 
(we quote Dr. Pierson), “not in 


’ This is said to 
” 


slavery those 


who resisted. 


ing cruelty ” 


families, but each alone.’ 
have “horrified even his pro-slavery neighbors. 


Dr. Pierson was a very acceptable visitor at this 


one 


man’s house, and learned from him his terrible 
feelings at the thought of the fate of his daugh- 
ters in slavery. We might have expected the 
minister to recommend emancipating them at 
once, but he does not seem to have done so. He 
did, however, furnish the greatest consolation by 
“the sweet message, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from ali sin.’ ” 

A large part of Dr. Piers 
course connect themselves with the religious con- 
dition or rather destitution of the people among 
whom he rode and slept and labored so many 
years. He has some very forcible remarks (p. 
238) on the native illiterate preaching, of which 
he thinks verbatim reports would greatly favor 
an educated ministry, and some such he gives, of 
the drollest sort. What strikes the candid reader, 
however, is that while the “ preaching” (i. e., the 
expounding) of Scripture texts by those unable 
to read them intelligibly to themselves or to 
others wounds our author's susceptibilities, the 
religious ‘‘experiences” of their still more illit- 
erate parishioners; converted by these means, 
seem to him to have a peculiar value—higher, 
one would think, than the religious convictions 
of the cultivated. Compare pp. 250, 251, far ex- 
ample, with pages 110-112, 

We had marked but did not cite from Mr. 
Walker’s ‘Pioneer Life,’ the curious printer’s 
error—‘‘ homo soit que mal y pense ”; but this is 
easily surpassed by the following verses in Dr. 


Pierson’s generally well-printed volume (p. 239) : 


n’s reminiscences of 


“ Deni soit bien [Dieu] qui chaque jour 
Nous comble de scs biens, 
Ft dont s'inconvenable (linconcevable} amour 
A rompfu nos Liens.”’ 
Or do the Haytian negroes enjoy the privilege 
of an illiterate hymnology ? 


Japanese Episodes. By Edward H. House. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1 vol. sq. 12mo, 
pp. 247. 

THE author of this dainty little book is a veteran 

journalist, some of whose best work has been 
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a as ae | 
done among that one Asiatic people which is the | 


pet of all good Americans. The friend and com- 
panion of Hildreth, who, at the time of Perry’s 
expedition, wrote the still invaluable compend 
of ‘Japan as it Was and Is,’ Mr. House be- 
came early interested in the Japanese. 
our civil war, in which he one of the 
first and best of the correspondents in the 
field, he served on the staff of the T7vi- 
for several years; but, unable to resist 
the charms of the newly-opened island empire, 
he went to Japan in 1870. 
liant and successful teacher in the Government 


was 


bune 


schools, he was also a diligent student of the fas- 


cinating antiquities of old Nippon. He was the 


first to propound the theory of the identity ofthe | 


great conqueror Genghis Khan with the Japanese 


hero Yoshitsuné—a theory since wrought out so | 


plausibly by Suyematz, one of his pupils, in a 
work printed in London. 
the bubble of 
posed the true nature of the Macao coolie traf- 
fic as exemplified by the Peruvian vessel Maria 
Luz, which, more than any other cause, se- 
cured the recall of Mr. De Long, and which 
laid bare the true character and quality of the 
employees sent from Washington to Tokio at 


| myriad-dollar salaries, and which, finally, illus- 
| trated the Japanese occupation of Formosa, are 


worthy of remembrance as among the achieve- 
ments of American journalism. From 1877 to 
1880, Mr. House edited the Tokio Times, which, 
with all its shortcomings, was the freshest and 


| most vigorous newspaper printed in English in 
| Japan. 


In his recent ventures in amateur diplo- 
macy, notably in his personal abuse of the Bri- 
tish Minister, his free lance seems as often to 
lunge at a windmill as at the real enemy. 

From among his many contributions to periodi- 
cal literature Mr. House has selected these four 
episodes, which, though reprinted from Harper, 
Atlantic, and the Tokio Times, are carefully re- 
edited and paragraphed. In them, even those 
who have been offended with his violence as a 
looker-orf in trans-Pacific politics will be charmed 
with hislively fancy, playfui humor, and kaleido- 
scopic vocabulary. He seems carefully to have 
studied the play ot that emotion which the Japa- 
nese call evo and the Greeks evos, and so writes 
fluently and with sympathetic imagination of 
the love in humble life of Little Fountain and 
Mountain Bird, in the episode of ‘ Little Foun- 
tain of Sakanoshita.” To be sure, our American 
abroad seems to see everything as under the spell 
of moonlight; and others, whether missionary or 
worldling, who look at the same objects in the 
light of common day, are apt to think that Mr. 
House loves to gild plain gold with an Etruscan 
film and to dye simple violets to a deeper purple. 
We have seen in native houses a silk scroll-paint- 
ing, which represented a Japanese goddess who, 
dissatisfied with the hues of earth-born flowers, 


came down from heaven and painted them anew 


from her own palette. “To Fuziyama and Back” 


| tells in fresh style of a trip now old and ordinary, 


not to say commonplace. ‘A Japanese States- 


/ man at Home” takes one inside a native house- 


hold during festal times, and we see both the 
bright lights and deep shadows of the social life 


| of a people who are still cursed with polyga- 


my, and a religion that looks upon all women as 
soulless kittens or passive drudges. The de- 
cently veiled description of perfectly nude 
females on page 194—‘“‘a brief suggestion of 
halls of antique statuary ”"—tells its own 
tale of a nation that has suffered for cen- 
turies from debauchery, the result of which 
is seen in the pigmy physique of the men, 


and in the fact that most of the earnest Japanese 


students abroad return home to die of consump- 


After | 


There, while a bril- | 


As a correspondent his | 
pen was not idle, and his letters, which pricked 

American snobbishness at the | 
unsophisticated court of the Mikado, which ex- 
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tion. Hirosawa, the statesman-host, was one of 
those earnest spirits who led the revolution of 
1868 to successful issue, and then, like Okubo, 
sank under the assassin’s dirk. ‘‘ A Day in a Ja- 
panese Theatre” is told as the former dramatic 
critic of the Tribune might be supposed to tell it, 
and is the most readable,informing, and amusing 
description of the Japanese theatre which we 
have yet read.. On the whole, this little book will 
serve to direct attention anew to the kindly na- 
ture of the Japanese people, and to suggest an 
insight into their humble private life. It is cer- 
tainly a good offset to the bird’s-eye view given 
in ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.’ 


Loci e libro veritatum. Passages Selected from 
Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary, Illustrat- 
ing the Condition of Church and State, 1403 
1458. With an Introduction by James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.P. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press. 1881. 4to, pp. xe. and 264. 

What abundant aids the scientific student of 

history finds at his disposition to-day which a 

generation ago did not exist! At that time the 


| Only period for which it was possible for him to 


go to original authorities was ancient history ; 
and in those days of exclusively classical culture 
it was not the least of the benefits of that culture 
that the boy, in reading Cicero, Cesar, and 
Thucydides, was learning history at first hand. 
It was the only school for training in historical 
methods, and it cannot be doubted that, while 
the precision of expression and delicacy of ap- 
preciation cultivated by linguistic study formed 
the best preparation for the examination of his- 
torical documents, the historical sense was 
quickened and cultivated by close contact with 
writings which rank as historical authorities of 
the highest order. 

The student of the present day is not confined 
to the authors of classical antiquity for his 
acquaintance with original authorities in history, 
although the Latin language still forms the best 
medium for the use of authorities. The student 
who cannot use Latin has but meagre materials 
at his command for any but the most recent 
periods. But he is now rather embarrassed by 
the abundance than the paucity of the works of 
original authority placed before him. It is true 
the chronicles and letters of the Middle Ages do 
not rank with Cesar and Cicero as works of 
literature ; but we venture to say that few will 
pronounce them less interesting, their interest 
largely consisting in their nearness and direct 
connection with us. 

The extracts from what we may call the Com- 
mon-Place Book of Thomas Gascoigne, edited by 
Mr. Rogers, do not belong to the most entertain- 
ing documents of this class. Even although the 
editor has sifted out the especially theological 
portions, and the pages given here contain a 
number of characteristic anecdotes and incidents, 
yet it will be consulted, not so much for inte- 
resting narration as for the light it throws upon 
“the darkest period in the social and political 
history of England.” All of us have felt, no 
doubt, that the Wars of the Roses were a puzzle 
—a relentless civil war, laying England waste 
during the life of a generation, with very distinct 
and calamitous results, while the causes of it 
were obscure and seemed inadequate. It is just 
this dark period that the book before us serves 
to enlighten. Its author died in 1458, three 
years after the first battle of St. Albans. He 
tells us, therefore, very little about the events of 
the war, but, what is of far more importance, a 
great deal about the troublesome times that led 
to it—the social discontent, culminating in Jack 
Cade’s rebellion, the corruption and misgovern- 
ment of Suffolk and Somerset, the important 
parliamentary proceedings of 1453, and the mis- 














management of the war in France, with the sur- 
render of Anjou to the Queen’s father, and the 
loss of all the rest of the English possessions ex- 
cept Calais. Surely, here was enough, in the 
presence of an imbecile King and an able states- 
man who had a better title to the throne, to 
account for a civil war which made a disputed 
succession its pretext, but found its support in 
the deep-seated discontent of the people. 

Mr. Rogers is admittedly the best-informed 
‘ authority upon the social history of the later 
Middle Ages, which is, we suppose, his favorite 
field of investigation ; nor is his knowledge of 
the political history of this period by any means 
inadequate. His introduction, of ninety pages, 
is avaluable commentary upon the book, and an 
excellent guide to the study of the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. The picture of the 
times presented as well by him as by Gascoigne 
leaves no room to wonder at either of the 
vulsions that followed—the War 
and the Protestant Reformation. 

Mr. Rogers’s description of the character of 
fenry V. is well worth reading (p. xxi.) : 

‘* Henry seems to have entered on the French 
war partly with the view of recovering at least 
that which had been lost by the rupture of the 
peace of Bretigny, but quite as much with the 
object of chastising the frightful scandals of the 
French court and of French society. The lan- 
guage in which he announces and justifies his 
purposes is like that of a Puritan commander in 
the early days of the Civil War, as if he were 
one who was sent by God to chastise the guilty. 
Severely orthodox, ew just, a model 
of private virtue, of dauntless eroism, of con- 
summate military skill, and favored by unexam- 
pled good fortune, he united all the « eo 
which the English admire but have hardly ever 
witnessed together in their most ae greed kings, 

His army, well drilled and invincib e, 
was, so far as the King could make it, as secure 
in its own dise ipline, as confident in the genius of 
its general, and as pious, as Cromwell's Ironsides, 


but as severe in the howr of battle and of vic- 
tory.” 


con- 
of the Roses 


The Exploration of the World. By Jules 
Verne. The Great Explorers of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Translated from the French. 
With fifty one original drawings by Léon 
Benett, and fifty-seven fac-similes from early 


MSS., and maps by Matthis and Morieu. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. S8vo, 


pp. xv, 378, 
Tuls is the third and concluding volume en Jules 
Verne’s account of the great travellers, ‘‘ from 
the time of Hanno and Herodotus down to that 
of Livingstone and Stanley.” The date he fixes 
upon as the time when ‘the shape of the earth 
is now known, the task of the explorers is done,” 
is 1840, when ‘‘the whole coast-line of North 
America was now accurately laid down.” But 
the arbitrariness of this limit will be appreciated 
when we recall the fact that precisely in 1840 
Livingstone first sailed for Africa, so that this 
work stops just short of those who now are, and 
without doubt in the future will be, regarded as 
‘the great explorers of the nineteenth century.” 
And it is surprising, to say the least, to find that 
the task of the explorers is at an end while the 
physical geography of the greater partcf Africa 
and Australia is still unknown, and Central 


Asia, China, Japan, Borneo, and New Gui- 
nea are to a great extent unexplored. The 
opening chapter is devoted to a general 


summary of the travels in the first decadé of the 
century, and though the second is headed ‘‘ The 
Exploration and Colonization of Africa,” it is 
mostly confined to the journeys of Denham and 
Clapperton, Cailli¢, and the Landers upon the 
west coast. Following this are a few pages on 
India and America, concluding the first part. 
The second part narrates the voyages round the 
world and the polar expeditions, in which, as is 
natural, by far the largest space is given to the 
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French navigators, Freycinet, Bougainville,and | keepers, whom it would be a great waste of pre 


D’Urville. 

The work is not without value, though it adds 
nothing to the reputation acquired by the author 
as a geographical romancer. In great part it is 
hardly more than a dry compilation of names, 
dates, and figures, while the account of the 
voyages, which are narrated at great length, 
with few singularly little life 
and vivacity. We have noted many inaccuracies 
of statement and occasionally a blunder, which 
may, however, have been the fault of the trans- 
lator. For instance, the height of Chumulari is 
given at 30,000 feet, and, immediately after, it is 
said, that ‘‘Webb climbed the Niti-Ghaut, the 
loftiest peak in the world, the height of which 
he fixed at 16,814 feet.” ‘“‘Peak” should, of 
course, be pass, but even then the statement is 


has, exceptions, 


incorrect, as there are a number of passes more 
than 18,000 feet above the sea level. On the same 
page is this statement in reference to Fraser's trav- 
els in the same region: ‘ He visited the source 
of the Jumna, and, at a height of more than 
25,000 feet, he found numerous villages pictur- 
esquely perched on slopes carpeted with snow.’ 
As a matter of fact, human habitations are rare- 
ly to be found, even on the northern or Tibetan 
slope, above a level of 12,000 feet. The names 
both of persons and places are frequently spelied 
incorrectly and in different ways in the course of 
a few pages. Now and then a well-known name 
is almost lost under some strange form, as Az- 
congater for Eziongeber. Of the maps, too, we 
are sorry to be unable to speak with praise. Not 
only are they coarse in execution, but they are 
also of little worth to the reader. The map of 
Eyypt does not give Alexandria, while that of 
English India gives only the northern half of the 
peninsula. There is also on most of them a mix- 
ture of French and English names, which must 
sadly confuse those who consult them. On the 





map of Victoria at the South Pole the ecean is | 


called the ‘* Arctic.” The want of an index ag 
gravates all the other deficiencies, in view of 
which we can hardly help suspecting a commer- 
cial use of the author’s name in connection with 
this compendium. 


Household Hints. By Emma W. Babcock. 
{Appletons’ Home Books.] New York. 

Eacu of the *‘ Household Hints,” which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the columns of the 
Evening Post, is good of kind. ‘* Miscel- 
laneous”’ the table of contents cails them, but 
the trouble is they are so miscellaneous that it 
would be difficult to arrange any coherent hbduse- 
keeping from them. What is wisdom to her who 
has no servant, or but 
has three or five. 

ful to know how 
ings” 


its 


one, is folly for her who 
The mother to whom it is use- 
**to restore faded blue stock- 
is not likely to bring up ** her daughter as 


a hot-house plant,’ imminent as that dan- 
ger appears to be to the author's mind, 
The Germans advertise frankiy books ‘zur 


hoheren und biirgerlichen Kochkunst,” and our 
own cook-books sometimes discriminate as to the 
expense of different dishes. It would be well to 
carry the same distinction into all departments 
of housekeeping, and to group hints according 
to the housekeeper’s point of view. 
and wider difference underlies the whole subject: 
housekeeping and doing housework are two 
separate things. That some women have to do 
both at once is no reason for confounding them. 
That any woman, wife, mother, daughter, sister, 
to whom is given the privilege of making a 
home, should keep house, may be held as a duty: 
but how much housework she should do, or 


whether she should do any at all, is a question 
which immediate circumstances alone can decide. 
who are admirable house- 


There are women, 


One further 


cious material to set to doing housework. Sucha 
woman could find better ways eke out a 
slender income, and not neglect home either. 


to 


One-half of the book is devoted to cooking 
recipes. A new cook-book is always wel. 
come. There are households in which it is 
thought good economy to cook the last book 
through for the sake of perhaps finding a 
new muffin for breakfast. These recipes seem 
in the main sensible and appetizing ; but what 


will the orthodox, the old believers in open fires 


for roasting, say to a remark like this: ‘“* An 
easy and, so far as | can see, unobjectionable 
way is first to steam the turkey until it is tender 


then brown it slowly in the 


often” ¢ 


oven, 
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ter ; and 48°, 52°, 63° in spring ; the invigorating atmo 
sphere and mild temperature being especially adapted 
to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. For sleeplessness and 
nervousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air 
and the lullaby of the ocean waves rolling upon the 
sandy beach, but a few feet from the bedroom windows, 
are most healthful soporifics at the KRygeia. 
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